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PREFACE 

The Coordinating Coimeil for Higher Education lince ita organization in 
October 1960 haa amuned a greater reaponaibility toward the California public 
Junior Colleges than for either of the two, four-year segments of public 
higher education. To date the Junior Colleges have not had an organisation at 
the State level, such as that available to the California State Colleges or 
the University of California, which is able to speak with a single voice on the 
many subjecto of concern to California Junior Colleges. It is for this reason 
that the Council and its staff have assumed a special task in assisting to 
coordinate the development of Junior Colleges throughout the state uuder the 
general provisions of the Master Plan for Higher Education as approved in 
December of 1959. 

The following report is an effort to highlight several of the important prob- 
lems affecting the Junior Colleges: problems which involve, for the most part, 
major policy decisions at the highest levels of government. Prepared with 
if the assistance of several Junior College experts, the report first sets forth an 
•iilensive statement of the status of the Junior Colleges today. It then pre- 
sents in greater detail the subjects of Junior Coll^ district organization and 
statewide governance and the financing programs necessary to meet the 
demands for Junior College programs. 3%e report then presents the advisory 
statements of a Council-sponsored seminar whose membership included 
knowledgeable persons on all aspects of the Junior Colleges. The work-papers 
prepared for that seminar constitute the core about which this report has been 
developed. 

Kecommendations of the Council conclude the import. A reading of these 
statements will indicate the tasks before the Council and its staff for further 
study and reporting, specifically in the areas of gdVtmance and finance. 
These studies are going forwaM at the present time and report of their 
findings will supplement the information contained herein. 

The^ Council and its staff are grateful for the assistance of those persons 
participating in the seminar program. Special appreciation must also be ac- 
corded Dr. Dale Tillery who prepared lotion I of the report and to Drs. 
John I^mbardi, Henry Tyler, and Leland Medskcr who prepared the basic 
documentation upon which Sections II and III are baaed. 

A final acknowledgment must be made. And that is recognition of the efforts 
of Dr. John K Riehards, Director of the Council from September 1961 until 
Febmapr 1985 and now Vice President of the Institute for International 
Education. Dr. Riehards played a primary role in the preparing of initial 
drafts of this report indicating his very special concern with the growth of 
Junior Colleges in California. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
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The Coordinating Council for Higher Education on. 
Febmaiy 23, 1965, approved the following recom- 
mendations concerning California public Junior Col- 
leges: 

1. The Council advise the 1965 Legislature to sepa- 
rate all Junior Colleges from unified or hi g h 
school districts. This action is taken recogniring 
certain legal considerations in instances of char- 
ter cities. 

2. The State Committee on Continuing Educa- 
rion/^ be directed to study and report periodi- 
cally to the Council concerning problems of over- 
lap in irrograms of retraining or in other vo- 
cational programs offered in continuing educa- 
tion. 

3. The Council endorse the Junior College goal of 
serving all who are now letjally eligible to en- 
roll. 

4. A representative technical committee be estab- 
lished to advise the staff in a study in depth of 
the financiiig cf the Junior Colleges through the 
current support program imd altem.ate pro- 
grams and report back to tlie Cosxicil prior to 
the 1967 session of the Legislature. 

5. The Council advise the 1965 Legislature that the 
definition of an adult, as found in Section 6352 
of the Education Code, be eliminated and State 
financial support for the Junior Colleges be pro- 
vided according to graded and ungraded classes 
rather than upon the category of students en- 
rolled in the classes. 

6. The Council support the proposed Junior Col- 
lege Construction Act developed by the commit- 
tee established under the provisions of Section 
2, Chapter 1790, Statutes of 1963 (Senate BiU 
1515) as submit^ by the State Department of 
Education to the Legislature on January 11, 
1965. 

7. The Council advise the 1965 Legislature that all 
areas of the State be placed immediately in Jun- 
ior College districts and that q;»arsely populated 
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districts be encouraged to provide residence 
halls for students. 

On March 30, 1965, the Council approved the fol- 
lowing resolution relative to Junior College statewide 
governance : 

Whereas, Enrollments in California Junior Col- 
leges will increase dramatically from the present 172,- 
150 to 300,450 full-time students by 1980, and the 
number of Junior Colleges is projected to increase 
from the current 74 campuses to over 100 by 1980; 
and 

Whereas, The need to provide more statewide staff 
assistance and services for Junior Colleges is already 
becoming increasingly necessary, and there is an ur- 
gent and increased need for leadership at the State 
level devoted solely to the problems, interests and de- 
velopment of the Junior Colleges; and now therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education in recognition of the major role of 
the Junior Colleges in public higher education in 
California, states that it believes the ultimate estab- 
lishment of a statewide board devoted exclusively to 
the Junior Colleges may be essential to the future 
orderly growth and development not only of the Jun- 
ior Colleges, but to all of California higher education; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the staff of tb i Coordinating Coun- 
cil for Higher Education is directed to immediately 
begin an intensive study of: 

1. The data pertaining to the advisability of the 
establishment of a State Board for the Junior 
Colleges, and 

2. The composition, duties, powers and responsi- 
bilities of such a board, and 

3. The statutory and fiscal implications involved in 
such a change of governance, and 

4. The means for insuring that such a change will 
not endanger the present system of joint local- 
state governance, and be it further 

Resolved, That results of this study be reported to 
the Council no later than October 1966, so that the 
Council may appropriately advise the 1967 session of 
the Legidature. 
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SEaiON I 

CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE EDUCATION 

By Dr. Dale Tillery 



THE ISSUES 

As Junior College education enters its second half 
century in California, it gains new status, new re- 
sources, and new problems. The seventy-five colleges 
which compose this loosely affiliated system of pos^ 
secondary education are in a period of great transi- 
tion. They face the problems which beset all higher 
education in an age of social and technical revolu- 
tions — only more so. Approximately 40% of all f^- 
timft students in California public higher education 
and 70% of full-time freshmen and sophomores are 
in Junior College classrooms which they share with 
over 300,000 part-time students. With rapid growth 
many of the nearly 7,000 teachers are new to Junior 
Colleges with no firm commitment to the goals of an 
institution with which they have had only limited ex- 
perience. And the problems of increase in staff are 
intensified by the new authority which Junior College 
teachers have demanded and achieved. The establish- 
ing and functioning of academic senates suggest new 
stresses as well as strengths for college management 
and for those who make policy. 

The internal changes in structure and authority 
have counterparts in the statewide governmental 
agencies and professional associations which seek to 
give direction to Junior College education. The col- 
leges are still enmeshed in the rules and regulations of 
the secondary schools at a time when they have been 
brought into the family of higher education by a 
master plan seeking to coordinate and develop the 
several segments of higher education. In addition, the 
Junior Coiieges are served by a State Board and a 
Department of Education which, in the most populous 
and educationally ambitious state of the nation, must 
concern themselves with kindergarten through Junior 
College education. 

Officials who seek to husband State resources and 
plan the development of a diversified system of higher 
education for California are frequently baffled by 
the dispersion of Junior College authority. With 66 
governing board? and a half-dozen associations in- 
volved in determining and influencing educa Jonal pol- 
icy, the question— -** Who speaks for the Junior Cob 
leges t ” — is frequently asked. When statewide trustees 
ot commissioners are proposed as a means of bring- 
ing order out of diversity, many Junior College lead- 
ers ai^e that centralization is anathema to the com- 
munity college concept and that the very diversity 
criticized by State planners is the source of Junior 
College strength and uniqueness. 



But the special qualities of the comprehensive com- 
munity college are being both threatened and pro- 
moted by numerous influences. For example, the na- 
tional programs of support for technical-vocjational 
education and for attacking the problems of the edu- 
cationally disadvantaged may counterbalance recent 
trends toward traditional academic orientations in 
curriculum and teaching. The resulting debate, con- 
flict, and experimentation could give new vigor to 
Junior College education and help reaffirm its iden- 
tity. 

California is covered with handsome new two-year 
college campuses, many of them models of college 
planning for the rest of the nation; and at least 30 
additional new colleges are to be built by 1970. The 
costs of this capital development have been earned by 
local communities until recently. However, in 1963 
the Legislature declared that the costs of Junior Col- 
lege education were to' be shared by the State and 
local communities. They proceeded, then, to appro- 
priate $20,000,000 for capital outlay purposes. Re- 
cently, the voters of California approved a measure 
which would provide an additional $50,000,000 for 
Junior College construction. For current costs the 
State will apportion more than $48,000,000 in fiscal 
1964-65 to Junior Colleges, but nearly three times this 
amount will come from local taxes. Although it has 
not yet been achieved, there appear to be no insur- 
mountable barriers to achieving a near 50-50 sharing 
of Junior College costs between the two levels of gov- 
ernment. 

By their history and by their legal mandate Cali- 
fornia Junior Colleges are to complement not mimic 
the othey segments of higher education. Such diversity 
among equals recognizes certain overlapping in the 
qualifications of students served and the nature of 
programs offered by the Junior Colleges, California 
State Colleges, and the University of California. But 
the Junior Colleges are particularly chargjd with 
providing services and proems not offered by the 
other levels of higher education ^d to educate a more 
heterogeneous student body. The will, the resources, 
and the teaching talents are at present only partially 
available to meet the charge. The lack in any of these 
factors can be translated into students without edu- 
cational opportunity. In this sense the issues which 
emerge from this report on California Junior Colleges 
beg a fundamental question : Who shall be educated t 
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IMPLICATIONS OF THE PAST 

A sketch of California Junior College history shoi^ld 
emphasice only those events and influences which have 
given rise to present issues in Junior College educa- 
tion. Most of these issues were anticipated by men 
who spoke for this new institution at the turn of the 
century and during its subsequent development. To 
be more precis such leaders as Lange, . Jordan, 
McLane, and Snyder among others helped shape these 
issues since they were participants in America’s in- 
novation in higher education. It is fltting, then, to 
sketch the historic factors which seem to underline 
the contemporary issues. 

WHO SHALL Bl TAUGHT? 

There has long been debate about the intention of 
the first Junior College enabling law in California, 
the Caminetti BiU of 1907. This legislation grew out 
of the increasing practice of permitting students to 
return to high school after graduation. Students re- 
turned to make up deficiences for college entrance, to 
achieve advance standing in college, and to gain 
greater vocational proficiency. To be sure the bill pro- 
vided that courses .of study shall approximate the 
studies prescribed in the first two years of university 
courses.” Lest we forget, however, the University of 
California’s own practical and service programs as 
a land grant college made it quite acceptable fi-r the 
first California Junior College to offer both academic 
aind vocational courses. In advocating the establish- 
ment of Fresno Junior College in 1910, Superintend- 
ent Charles McLane urged that the college offer 
courses in ” agriculture, manual training, domestic 
science, and other technical work in addition to regu- 
lar academic courses.” It was the University’s own 
spokesman, Alexis F. Lange, who commended Fresno 
for providing opportunities for higher vocational 
training. And in particular. Dean Lange joined with 
McLane and the other high school leaders who de- 
veloped early Junior Colleges in advocating post-high 
school education for those who could not afford, or 
who were not ready or interested in attending the 
universities. 

These were the beginnings, then, of the people’s 
college: Although the inipetus and philosophy were 
there for broad curricula, the resources were not. The 
Laws of 1917 and 1921 and subsequent acts of the 
California Legislature encouraged the courses which 
were to be increasingly relevant to all se^ents of 
California society. In addition to expanding voca- 
tional-technical programs, new emphasis was given 
to guidance and to remedial, general, and adult edu- 
cation. It was this complex of Junior College pro- 
grams and services which was reaffirmed by the major 
surveys of California higher education following 
World War II, culminating in the Master Plan for 
Higher Education which brought the Junior Colleges 
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firmly into the folds of higher education. Thus, today, 
while the other segments of the State system are to be 
differentially selective, . the Junior Colleges are to 
serve all who can profit from this wide range of in- 
struction. This by definition, therefore, includes aU 
high school graduates. The consequence in 1965 is that 
C^ifornia approaches the recent recommendation of 
the Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association for universal opportunity for 
edncation beyond the high school. As it does so, how- 
ever, there is new sharpness to the questions: Are 
courses which arc relevant to the less able and less 
motivated Juilior College students actually of college 
level f Can we get teachers who are able and willing 
to teach students with such a wide range of abilities 
and interests f Can California afford the costs of pro- 
viding some college education for most of its citizens f 

WHAT IS THI JUNIOR COLLIGI ROLE? 

The doubts about the identity of Junior Colleges 
have not been put to rest in spite of Master Plan 
declarations and Junior College assertions. Histoiy 
sheds considerable light on this lingering ambivalence 
about Junior College education, but it is not enough 
to show that in the beginning the two-year colleges 
were deeply rooted in the secondary school system 
from which they gained their leadership, resources, 
and legal identity. Of equal importance is the theo- 
retical basis for this union which was clearer in an 
age when secondary education was less drastically 
separated from higher education. For those who 
conceived and supported the Junior College there was 
a natural union between the last two years of high 
school and the first two years of college. David Starr 
. Jordan of Stanford gave full sweep to the concept of 
the bifurcated university, advocated by Michigan’s 
Tappan and Chicago’s Harper, by urging that Amer- 
ican universities abandon their Junior College func- 
tions. About the same time, 1908, Lange argued that 
the freshmen and sophomore years in universities 
were ”mere continuation of secondary education 
under poorer teachers, very likely.” He went on to 
say that since it was impossible to bring the Univer- 
sity within “walking distance of every doorstep,” 
the University should “reduce its swollen fortune 
in freshmen and sophomores” by actively promoting 
their distribution among other institutions. In par- 
ticular, educational opportunities could be extended 
by aldding two yeara to the existing four-year high 
schools. 

The call for differentiation and even separation of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth years from the high 
schools is a counter force in the development of Cali- 
fornia Junior Colleges. As early as 1915 a Univer- 
sity of California publication. The Junior Colleges in 
California, stat^, 

“It is clearly desirable that . . . the junior 
college courses should organized and conducted 
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on a oollegiate ai diatinguiehed from a high 
school basis. In general, it is clearly desirable 
that such courses should be regarded as more 
advanced, should employ methods implying 
l^eater maturity, should be in a word, beyond the 
powers of high school students. ” 

With the ever-increasing number of transfer stu- 
dents in Junior Colleges the University’s demands 
for parallelism” in course standards grew stronger 
and were instrumental in shaping the collegiate 
orientation of contemporary Junior Colleges. 

It seems likely that the expanding programs and 
services which characterized the two-year ” cap- 
stones” to California high schools in the thirties and 
post-war period were the most important factors in 
separating Junior Colleges from secondary education. 
The Legislature became increasingly insistent that 
funds earmarked for Junior College education be used 
only for that purpose by school districts, and it 
finally encouraged and then mandated the develop- 
ment of independent Junior CoUege districts. The 
Junior Colleges, however, remained part of the public 
school system and were legally identified as secondary 
education. It is only with the Donahoe Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1960 that the Junior Colleges of Cali- 
fornia were designated as one of three segments of 
public higher education. Nevertheless, the statutory 
and administrative regulations which associated the 
two-year colleges with secondary education remain 
operative; and the institution’s identity was further 
confused when the Legislature in 1963, in a mood of 
expediency, once again defined the Junior Colleges 
as part of secondary education in order to insure con- 
tinued fiow of funds from the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act. 

It is unlikely that the existing confusion in identity 
can be erased by legislative mandate. The heart of 
the matter is the changing nature of higher education 
in American society. Within this context, the Junior 
Colleges are playing an important role in the continu- 
ous process of defining higher education. The relevant 
issue in 1965 is whet^ jr they can preserve, let alone 
enhance, their uniqueness in partnership with four- 
year colleges and universities. 

HOW SHALL CAUFORNIA JUNIOR 
COLLIGIS 11 GOVIRNEDV 

• The Junior Colleges of California have grown from 
the energies,^ aspirations, and resources of local 
communities. Early legislation provided little guid- 
ance, but also few restrictions, to individual high 
school boards of trustees in establishing and maimg- 
ittg the first Junior Colleges. The State clearly re- 
scued to itself, however, the right to determine the 
conations under which Junior Colleges might be 
forined, the programs which they might offer, and 
theimeans by- which they could be financed.- But, to 



this day the determination*of local citizens and their 
initiative are essential to the establishment of Junior 
College services. 

Nevertheless, the distribution of authority in the 
governance of Junior Colleges was always complex 
and has become increasingly. so as the colleges Imve 
grown in number, complexity, and infiuence. Since 
1907 legislative acts and State Board of Education 
regulations have established an increasingly detailed 
framework within which local trustees determine 
policy. Today there exists a baffling array of man- 
dates and provisions sprinkled throughout the ^du-- 
cation Code and Title 5 of the Admiwstraiive Code 
for governing Junior Colleges. Moreover, no less them 
fifteen State departments and agencies serve or make 
demands on the Junior Colleges. 

While this pluralism of authority has complicated 
the lives of administrators and those who engage in 
long-term planning for the coordination of California 
higher education, it has insured the primacy of local 
authority in Junior College governance. 

In the first half of the century remarkable sbin^g 
of experiences and problems through formal and in- 
formal associations contributed both to the vitality 
of the Junior Colleges and to securing supportive leg- 
islation. But pluralism meant many voices, and local- 
ism became a barrier to the establishment of statewide 
plans for Junior College development. Consequently, 
with the pressing problems of finance, enrollments, 
and coordination during the postwar years, piecemeal 
legislation was produced affecting Junior Colleges in 
response to both new and confiicting voices through- 
out the State. Not the least of these new voices were 
those of faculty groups seeking a new role in recom- 
mending educational policy. 

To be sure this pattern of decision without study 
ftnil legislation without plan, was characteristic of the 
way many states responded to staggering demands 
for higher education in the fifties. California, how- 
ever, began a series of studies of higher education 
which culminated in -the Master Plan of 1960. The 
resultii^ efforts to coordinate the growth, finance, and 
functions of the various segments of higher educa- 
tion focused sharp attention of the diffuse State re- 
sponsibilities vis-d-vis the Junior Colleges and tte di- 
versity in the governance of these institutions, in 
contrast to the relatively centralized control of the 
State College and University systems. Today key 
questions r .*e being asked: Should the splintered serv- 
ices and authority of State agencies be centralized 
into an agency authorized to recommend comprehen- 
sive policy for California’s Junior Colleges f Would 
A separate StAte governing board for Junior Colleges 
^nhftTiftA 0r stifie th0 ability of local colleges -to mrve 
the majority of youth seeking admission to college f 
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Are pluralism in authority and diversity in practice 
strengths in the governance of collegiate institutions 
which are undemlned by those who straggled with 
the monumental tiuks of coordination and finance f 
How can the community college be strengthened 
within a statewide program of rational planning and 
use of resources! 

WHO WIU PAY mi BlUT 

It was clearly the, intent of early legislatioh to 
make Junior Colleges part of the free pttblic school 
S^tem of the State and to prescribe the formulae by 
which local communities might raise funds to do the 
job. Furthermore, constitutional protection of the 
State School Fund provided a continuity of State 
support. The growing number of colleges benefited by 
the State’s concern for minimmn standards for all 
publie education and the eonsequeut rise in founda- 
tion programs and measures to equalise the differing 
abilities of local communities to pay the bill. Never- 
theless, it has been the local taxpayer who has carried 
the major share of the cost of educating Junior Col- 
lege students. On a siatewide basis school districts 
have been paying recently approximately 70-75% of 
Junior College costs. 

As early as 1932 a study of higher education, the 
^’Sussallo Report”, recommended that the 'State 
diould pay half the costs of educating Junior Col- 
lege students. Yet, this was before the great building 
programs of the past two decades. Actually, until 
the Junior College Tax Relief Act of 1961 the State 
paid nothing for Junior College construction. Todays 
however, with its new responsibilities in higher edu- 
cation the Junior Colleges are seeking and the Co- 
ordinating Council for Higher Education has recom- 
mended continuing State responsibility for 40-45% 
of average construction costs. Bonding propositions 
in 1962 and 1964 indicate readmes on the part of 
the Legislature to fulfill its financial commitments to 
the Junior Collie under the Donahoe Act of 1960. 
When combined with the Higher Education Facilities 
Act of the Federal Government, these State efforts 
promise significant relief to local communities in pay- 
mg the costs of Junior College education. 

The iasue of who will pay for Junior College edu- 
cation has always been intertwined with questions ' 
altont who will be educated by these colleges and who 
will govern them. As the balance of support begins 
to shift, these questions take on a new importance. 
Should students pay part of the cost of Junior Col-, 
lege education through fees for student services or 
even tuition! If so, would such fees diminate students 
who are in greatest need of this level of edneationf 
If the State oarames an increasing diare of the costs 
' should it hot Mve more to say about the objectives 
of Junior Colleges and how they are managed! 
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"THE BIG SHIFT TO JUNIOR COLLEGES" 

The post-war years in general and the present dec- 
ade in particular represent periods of remarkable 
growth for Junior Colleges in California. Table 1 
shows the relative growth of Junior College enroll- 
ments when compared with the other segments of 
California higher education and includes projected 
■ enrollments through 1975. 
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TABLE 1 



Full-Time Enrollments in California Higher Eduoetion* | 

■ '"*'*tf«iilor State 'j 



OoUmfM OoHeoe» UO Private Total | 

1046 17,406 ' 6,851 18,400 19,661 62318 1 

1960 66,622 26369 . 89,492 41386 162,621 1 

1955 70,166. 83,010^ 87,036 40,008 181,113 5 

1960 99,783 66,480 46301 63,786 267,726 5 

1061 112,686 64,099 61340 67320 280328 

1962 121,288 71302 ' 66,776 61384 310388 

1963 128321 80,188 61,078 61,618 832389 

1964 162,401 92,464 67,070 64,000 376,425 i 

PROJECTIONS I 

1966 172,160 96,000 78,026 68,600 418,676 1 

1970 216300 134,476 105,150 81,800 687,626 . i 

1976 267,100 166326 126300 91,100 649326 | 



^-4!# gjor to JWOj w trm Jk Uutf «T tkt ShM for MditiMal C«tin ef 
Mite Hite ie CaHftrnla; thoM ftroa 196&-19M an flroei nporU 
of total and Ml-tlaw oonUMota u pnpand Iqp tka Dopa^nt of linanet. 
P foloct l OM art ffoa CCHB. CanftnVtiiSto tSr 
Hite Education. #1014 (SaenuHiita, DaeenlNr 1964). p. IT. 
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The junior Colleges enrolled approximately 411,- J 
000 students of which at least 152,000 were full-time f 

in the fall of 1964, illustrating the magnitude of I 

”The Big Shift to Junior Colleges,” the caption used \ 
by the San Francisco Chronicle in reporting prelimi- ] 
nary 1964 registration figures for the three s^m^ents I 
of public higher education in California. Such a shift ] 
was encouraged by the Master Plan with its proposals 
for the diversion of lower-division students to the i 



Junior College system. As a result of such diversion 
it was expected that Junior College enrollments 
would grow by about 225% from 1958 to 1975. How- 
ever, as will be pointed out, neither the University of 
California nor the State Colleges have, to date, suc- 
cessfully promoted the diversion of students to Jun- 
ior Colleges. 

In examining the problem of numbers in Junior 
College education it is misleading to report only full- 
time enrollments. Whereas only about 5% of Univer- 
sity students and 40% of State College atodents are 
registered for less than 12 units, nearly 70% of Junior 
College students are so defined as part-time students. 
Assuming a status quo ratio of part-time to full-time 

TABLE 8 

Projaetod Full and Parl-TIma Enrollmants 
in Califopnia Junior CoHagaa * 



Tear 


Putt-Time 


Part-Time 


Total 


1968 


1383U 


806386 


488309 


1966 


— 173489 


409,489 

614306 

686306 


681380 


1970 

1976 


216300 

9n469 


780,406 

003306 


**l9lft5L* 
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studenti m indicated hy fall 1963 enrollmenta, it ia 
like^ that nearly 1,000,000 atudenta will be attending 
Junior Collegea by 1975. Table 2 ahowa thia projec- 
tion of total enrollmenta baaed upon projeetiona for 
full-time atudenta. 

DiiTMMinoN OP comon 

The recent growth in Junior College enrollments 
repreaenta concerted eiforta by State and local offic- 
ials to provide more equitable poat-bigh school loca- 
tion for bitiiens from all' parts of liie state. Tli^ baa 
not always been the ease since Junior College develop- 
ment baa, until recently, lacked any kind of State 
plan. Local communities have had different commit- 
ments, as well as resources in providing Junior Col- 
lege education for their citiisens. As recently as 1957 
it was possible for the following statement to be made 
in A Study of the Need for Additional Centers of 
PuhUc Higher Education in Calif omia: 

Junior colleges are local institutions which are 
distributed somewhat unevenly throughout the 
state, and there are a number of areas of the 
state where additional junior college' facilities 
are needed and where tlie local assessed valuation 
is sufficient to support them. Had the institu- 
tions needed been well established, it is estimated 
that 1955 enrollments would have included an 
additional 11,500 full-time students.^ 

This inequity can be illustrated more sharply by 
noting that in the fall 1955, whereas San Francisco 
County had 55.4% of its high school graduates of the 
two preceding years enrolled as Junior College stu- 
dents, Alameda County — without adequate Junior 
College coverage— enrolled only 17.4% of the grad- 
uates. This dramatic difference is consistent with more 
recent investigations which show that higher percent- 
age of high school graduates attend college when there 
is a local Junior College available than when other 
types of institutions or no institutions serve an area. 
Furthermore, even in metropolitan communities col- 
lege attendance varies inversely as the distance from 
Junior College campuses. 

The Master Plan identified 21 areas of the state 
which needed Junior College service. By mid-1964 
action had been taken in all of these areas to provide 
local Junior College service either by nmrsTutio p to 
existing Junior Coll^^ districts or by the formation 
of new ones. Four districts not anticipated by the 
Master Flan have also been formed. As a result of 
this development approximately 80% of idl hi gh 
school graduates are in districts served 1^ local Ju- 
nior Colleges. On the other hand 35,614 high scinool 
graduates still were not in sudi districts u of April 
1964. Studies concerned with the establishment of 
. new districts <nt annexation to existing districts are 
. under way, and it ia likely that by 1966 only the 

SawMMBto: State Boats of IMtaoatloii, ItlT, p. la 
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most remote and sparsely populated areas of Cali- 
fornia will remain outside Junior College district!. 

now OP STUDINTS 

Before discussing the implications of growth in 
siie and number of Junior Colleges, it should be 
noted that a reasonable enrollment balimce among the 
three segments of public higher education is develop- 
ing. The long history of articulation among thero in- 
stitutions and the major studies upon which Ca^or- 
nia’s Master Plan rests all call for ready access to 
Junior Colleges by citizens in all communities of the 
state. The proper functioning of the State Colleges 
and the Univeristy of California are closely related 
to the floyr of students from the two-year colleges, 
^is flow includes students who, although eligible for \y 
admission to a four-year institution, ^d it wise or 
necessary to attend Junior Colleges first, and an even 
larger number of students who earn their eligibility 
to enter the four-year colleges as a result of successful 
Junior College work. In 1959, 56.4% of California’s 
high school graduates were ineligible to enter the other 
two segm^ts of public higher education. Under pro- 
visions of the Master Plan this percentage should in- 
crease to some 63% by fall 1965. 

The ratios of high school graduates eligible for 
admission to the State Colleges^and to the University 
are misleading. It is important to note that the Uni- 
versily draws only about one-third of the 12^% 
of high school graduates who are co^dered eligible 
for admission. In turn the State Colleges enroll only 
onc-fifth of the approxi'itately 40% of the graduates 
who are presently eligible for admission. (In fall 
1965 the percentage eligible will drop to 33^%.) A ' 
1962 study by the Department of Education con- 
firms the impression that many of these ^^eligible” 
students do select Junior Colleges for first admis- 
sion, Approximately 5% of the 1962 Junior College 
freshmen Were eligible to enter the University and 
approximately 33% to enter State Colleges. Another 
way of looking at this matter of choice is to note the 
prfcentage of eligible students who chose Junior Col- 
let. Nearly 20% of University-eligible students in 
1961 attended Junior Colleges. Although comparable 
data are not available for the graduates eligible to 
enter State Colleges, it is likely that a considerably 
higher , percentage of these students attend Junior 
Colleges. 

SUMMARY 

There is considerable misinformation abroad about 
the percentage of California high school graduates 
who attend college. The most recent report from the 
United State Office of Education indicates that over 
three-fourths of all California’s graduates enter some 
college. It is likriy that this finding does not take into 
(KHudderation the lai^ migration of coU^;e-age youth 
into California nor the large number of older students 
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who enter college for the first time. In any case this 
estimate of college-going is much higher than that 
reported by the State Department of Finance. In 1961 
it Was estimated that 52% of high school graduates of 
that year entered some college in and out of Califor- 
nia. The distribution of these students among the sev- 
eral institutions is shown in Table 3. 'Chis vrould 
seem to be a valid picture 6f college ' going among 
California high school graduates. It also indicates the 
upward trend in the percentage of graduates entering 
college as predicted by the Master Plan studies. 

TABLES 

Pareantag* of 196t Graduataa of California Publfo Hiigh 
Sehoola Who Entarad Inatitutiona of Highar Education 



Inatitution Percentage 

University of Gidifomia S% 

California State Colleges %% 

California Junior Colleges - 82% 

California Private Colleges or Universities 6% 

Out-of-State Colleges or Universities 2% 

Total ^ _______ 62% 



As was suggested earlier, new concerns for keep- 
ing youngsters in school and providing more and bet- 
ter education for employment should increase the 
percentage of students who finish high school and 
seek post-high school education. It is likely that a 
large number cf these students will choose Junior Col- 
leges. It may be, then, that the 50,000 students who 
are to be diverted from tiie State Colleges and the 
University of California under provisions of the Mas- 
ter Plan will represent a relatively small share of the 
increasing burden on California Junior Colleges. The 
unknown dimension of such new responsibilities is 
only one indication of the urgent need for intensive 
and longitudinal studies of college going in Cali- 
fornia. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 

It is meaningless to talk about ''the Junior College 
student” as if be had characteristics which set him 
apart from other college students. In fact the one 
thing that most typifies Junior College student bodies 
ia their heterogeneity. There are always wide ranges 
of abilities, interests, backgrounds, and motivations. 
In .California this diversity remits primarily from 
the comprehensive services and curricula of the Jun- 
ior Collies. As non-selective colleges they not only 
provide edijcation for students who do not seek or aro 
not able to transfer to a four-year institution, but 
they attract a high percentage of those students who 
are fully qualified to enter the University and tiie 
Stals Colleges. Allhough certain data will be. reported 
on the Vlypiwd’’ Jnnior College student as deter- 
mined by statistical averages, the findings mhy be 
mislead!^. It seems importanl^ therefore, to be aware 
of the differemoes among the coUegw and of various 
sub-^ups within a single campus. For example, 
some of the charactelistics discussed below will be in- 
fiuenced hy the fact that only about 30% of the full- 



time and part-time enrollments at Junior Colleges in 
recent years have been women. This large ratio of men 
to women has implications for data on measured apti- 
tude, educational aspiration, and most other charac- 
teristics. 

ABILITY AND PRIOR PIRPORMANCI 

'.An examination of severaP recent institutidnal 
studies would suggest that. a. 1953 California study 
of 13 Junior Colleges and the diveriuty studies at the 
Center for the Study of Higher Education at the 
University of California, Berkeley were still valid in 
describing the academic aptitude of ..Junior College 
students. The full range of aptitudes, as measured by 
standard tests, is found in Junior College student 
bodies; and these colleges tend to attract almost 
equally from the quartiles of ability levels. In gen- 
eral the mean test scores for Junior College freshmen 
is somewhat lower than that for the four-year insti- 
tutions. However, as would be expected, the overlap 
within the two types of institutions is great. Fur- 
thermore, within each segment of California higher 
education there are differences in mean aptitude 
scores for individual colleges. This is true for cam- 
puses of the University, the State Colleges, as well as 
Junior Colleges. 

Although no adequate study has been made of the 
4istribution of academic aptitude among the Califor- 
nia i^titutions, it is quire apparent that the mean 
aptitude levels of the three segments of public higher 
education reflect the differential admission standards 
of the institutions. On the other hand there is evi- 
dence from the Berkeley studies that some Junior Col- 
leges have mean scores which equal or exceed the 
mean scores of some State Colleges. This may be due, 
in part,, to the differences in programs found at the 
various Junior Colleges. It is not surprising that stu- 
dents of varying hcademic aptitude distribute them- 
selves differently among the several programs offered 
by the Junior Colleges. In general, the students who 
declare transfer objectives have considerably higher 
mean scores than those in terminal programs. Among 
the numerous non-transfer programs, however, there 
aro marked differences in student aptitude. The more 
selective technical fields, for auunple, attract stu- 
dents whose academic aptitude is superior to that of 
most students in a number of transfer majors. Al- 
though there are no complete California data^ it would 
appear that Medsker’s analysis of ability levels in 
various curricular fields is valid. He pointed out that 
'fthose curricnla which attract high-ability transfer 
students also attract high-ability terminal students 
and vice versa.” 

Low Ability Students, A major concern in Junior 
College education is finding ways of providing mean- 
' ingfnl education for low-ability studtots. Berg' has 
suggested in a recent study that about 10% of Junior 
College day students might be identified as low abil* 



ity students, however, hii sample fell within the 16- 
30 percentile range on the School and College Apti- 
tude Test. The Berkeley studies showed that 16% of 
entering two-jrear college students fell one standard 
deviation or more below the mean of total entrants, 
and it has been suggested that these students might 
be assumed to have IQ’s of 100 or below. More deOni- 
tive studies are needed to determine the incidence of 
low academic aptitude among Junior College students 
and the relationship of such ability to achievement 
and persistence. But it appears that the California 
two-year colleges must offer appropriate courses and 
instruction for a sisable group of young men and 
women with ability below that traditionally associ- 
ated with coUoge-level programs. Such a conclusion 
is reinforced when it is recalled that the Junior Col- 
leges are to educate students whose high school i>er- 
formance did not qualify them to enter other public 
institutions. Many of these students bring not only 
deficiencies in specific subject matter, but deficiencies 
ip. basic academic skills. Although it has been shown 
that approximately two-thirds of entering Junior Col- 
lege students ftdl beloyr the performance level requi|red 
for admission to the State Colleges, there are differ- 
ences in the ratio of eligible students attracted to indi- 
vidual Junior Colleges. One well-established college 
recently reported that a majority of its freshmen were 
eligible to enter four-year institutions. 

Sigh Ability Students. The two-year colleges have 
always been and, perhaps, will increasingly be able to 
attract students of superior ability. Note has been 
made previously of the laige number of students who 
could have been admitted to four-year collies. The 
consequence is that approximately one-third of en- 
tering Junior College students are above the mean 
of their fellow students who enter senior colleges. 
This finding is similar to that reported by Seashore 
in his 1958 study of academic abilities of Junior Col- 
lege freshmen as reported in the October 1958 Junior 
College Journal. Among these able students in the 
California colleges are those who were able to at- 
tend the University of California but chose their local 
community college. On measures of aptitude they 
are, as a group, above national means, but less im- 
pressive than their peers who actually entered the 
University. It is also important to note that the in- 
terests and .motivations of these select groups of Jun> 
ior College itudeuts are somewhat different from 
those of Iheir peers. This finding seemed to suggest 
that even very able students at the community col- 
leges may need an environment which is concerned 
with their development as students, and teachers who 
are committed to that task. 

PAMILY BACKOIIOUNO 

' There are now snfllcient data about the antecedmt 
eharacteristici of Junior College students to permit 
several generalisations. These are made with the full 



recognition that community colleges attract students 
from all sections of California soeiet>\ Nevertheless, 
students from the homes of derieal, skilled, and un- 
skilled workers are greatly in the majority. Clark, for 
example, found that the student body *t San. Jose 
Junior College reflected the socioeconomic stnictim 
of the ^i^mniinity it served. This and other studies in- 
dieate, toOi that the more metropolitan the commu- 
nity, the more Junior College students will come 
from vK>rking families. The relationship of fam- 
ily background to factors relevant to success in col- 
lege are well established. Several of tliese factors are 
of considerable importance to Junior CoU^^ educa- 
tion. 

1. A majority of California Junior College stu- 
dents have parents with only high school educa- 
tions. 

2. Family encouragement and support is low for 
many Junior College students since education is 
not highly valued by the family. On the other 
hand, the upward social mobility of some work- 
ing class families may result in unrealistie as- 
pirations on the part of many students. 

3. The majority of Junior College students find it 
necessary to work in order to support themsdives 
in college. Often this means reduced course 
loads or such stress that achievement is impaired. 

4. The relative lack of cultural and civic interests 
in homes from which a majority of Junior Col- 
lege students come may have profound effects 
on student motivation and achievement . . . 
and on the general student environment of the 
colleges. 

IDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 

A common experience for Junior College teachers 
and counselors is to discover the lack of realism in 
the vocational and educational goals of students. 
Many of these young men and women make a late 
decision to enter college, and others come to Junior 
College because they could hot be admittefd to other 
institutions. Consequently, a major objective of the 
community ooUe^ is to help students reviw their 
goals in the light of their aptitudes, interests, and 
past preparation. In particular, this means that 
many students diseovey that they cimnot transfer to 
a four-year college! Whereas, over tWo-thirds of en- 
tering Junior College freshmen dedafe transfer ma- 
jors only about one-third actnalty transfer. Many of 
those who fail in transfer programs are referred tO 
as ** latent terminals’’, and their counselors and teach- 
ers have the difficult task of helping them shift to 
appropriate programs for employment rather than 
drop out of college. It would appear that the failure 
of parenti^ students, and high sehool counselors to 
.examine the wide range of edn<«ti<md opportunities 
offered by their community colleges is a major factor 
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111 thii problam. In «ontfitk the Junior OoIIubm huTo 
bed notiAlf raeecM in etimnlntint potentie^ high 
ibilitj itndMits iviio hn^ eet their foeb too low. 

Dr. Mideker hee reeentlj itated thet **e large per- 
eent of Jnnior college etndenta hare not derdoped 
woD-dcAned atthndoa abont th4 porpoaea of ednca- 
tkn and are in eollege dther beeanao of today*a onl- 
tural preanirea or homam thcj cannot find emplogr- 
ment** Thia ia, pcrhapa, rdat^ to the Andinga that 
eonunnnity eollfgc atndcnta tend to be mere voea- 
tionallf oriented than their fonr»year college pean. 
Thia ia M H ahonld be, bnt sneh atndeot ralaea poae 
prbblema for teaehera who are primarily committed 
to inteUeetual and ealtnral valuee. Fnrthermore, in 
apite of thia Toenitional orientatioii, few atndcnta have 
a very adeqoate pietnre of the kind of worir, and the 
educational reqnirementa for varioua ocenpationa. 

In general, Junior College atudenta show greater 
tendency toward authoritai^uan and leaa tenden^ 
toward intellectual intereata and reBeetive thought 
than do atndcnta at the fonr-yeor eoUegea. Thia ia 
even tme of thoae young men and women who are 
eligible to enter the Univeraity of California but 
who choae a local coU<^. Thoae atudent attitudea may 
reanlt in a leas than stimulating peer environment for 
intellectnally oriented students. These Andinga place 
special responsibilities on Junior College faculties to 
provide iutcncctnal and cultural stimulation in and 
entaide the claairoom. In this regard there ia ample 
evidence that the relatively anthoritarian student can 
be reached with appropriate teaching and an environ- 
ment which ia concerned with hia growth. 

msiifiiia AND ACHUvmincT in couboi 

Recent studies of student attrition suggest that the 
high mortality data generally reported for higher 
education need to be redned. National studies have 
indicated that approximately 50% of those freshmen 
who begin college complete eig^t semesters of work. 
For all institutions attrition in the Arst two years 
of ooHeg4 is great. Iffelt in 1958 reported that 72.7% 
of four-year ooUege atndents completed at least one 
year of c<dlege, and this is only riig^tly more than 
the percentage he reported for Jnnior Colkges. One 
of the most complete itndiea of a single Cidifomia 
Jnnior College dtows a eimilar drop-ont for fredimen 
who enroUed in 1961. In this hivestigation 68.5% of the 
olsM completed at least two aemeateia of woA. Only 
42%, hovwver, completed four Mmesters at the ool* 
lege. As mig^t have been expeeted, there waa mueh 
variation in the persistenfie stndenta with various 
patterns of hi|^ adbool preparation. Table 4 shows 
the relationship between pmsisteiiee and high sehool 
preparation, aa wdl aa the holding power of stndenta 
in ^e four levela of Bm^lsh placement It is this tSHP* 
of in^mrtlgBtion vthieh provides important insi^ 
the disturbing drop-out proUcm in Junior CoQcges. 
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Not enough is yet known about the penris^ee of 
Jnnior College students on a statewide basis. It is 
clear, howbver, that there are differenees in the hold- 
ing power among the several institatioiis. Aa a matter 
of fact s«ne Junior Colleges boast abont their Sueoess 
in holding on to students, and others about the num- 
bers they dismiss. In general, however, the Bureau 
of Jnnior College Education in a report to the Co- 
ordinating Council for Higher Education suggested 
that approximately 50% of Jnnior College freshmen 
continue in the second year, and that about 30% com- 
plete two years of study. It also pointed out that 
abont 50% of those who leave within the two years 
have completed a *Mes 3 -than-two-year’* course of 
study. 

The percentage of students who graduate from Jun- 
ior Colleges is not a suitable measure of student per- 
sistence nor of institntioiial snoeess. Many students 
who transfer to four-year colleges do not apply for 
graduation, and a large percentage of those in gen- 
eral and oeeupational edneation do not stay long 
enough . . . nor do they have graduation as a goal. 
This is quite appa^t when a comparison is made 
of igradnatea in any year aa compared with the* full- 
time sophomores in the previous year. For example, 
there were 18,586 Junior College gradnatea in June 
1968 for a faU 1969 enrollment of 78,864 sophomores — 
M,400 of whmn were full-time. Tto can be only a 
rough oompariaon beeause Junior Collect students 
frequently do not At the usual class designations, nor 
do th^ complete thrir studies in the usual sequence 
of semesters. 

It seems quite dear that the number of Junior Col- 
lege students who transfer to either the University 
of CaUf omia or the State Colleges has not Iwpt pace 
with the growth of Jnnior College mirollments. For 
ffiumiple, the number of . transfera to the Univendty 
in 1962 was idmost exhe^ what it was in 1950 al- 
though full-time Junior College enrollments nearly 
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doabled. I>iiriiic tilit period, lioweTfr, the Junior Col- 
leges Miit «n inercMiiit number of advaneed itodento • 

to the State Collegee. But again, Junior College 
growth would enggeet a larger total number of trane- 
fwu. In tim past live years of growth, the two-year col- 
leges hare keressed the annual number of transfer 
students to the SUte Collegee by dii^tly orer 1,200. 
As a matter of feet it appears that there has been an 
absolnte drop in this level of transfer from 1960 to 
1962. These and other data are shown in Table 5 and 
Tabled. \ 

TABLKS 

Junior Colioao Tranaforo to Iho Univoraity 
of CalHtemla 1M0-I8ttl* 
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atato Ceilosos 1SB7>1Nt* 
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1968 
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loeo 8881 

imh — — 

1908 — 8817 
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It should be noted that certain recent changes in 
the number of transfers to both the State Colleges 
and the University will have been influenced by pro- 
visions requiring Junior Coil^e students to complete 
full or nearly full lower division programs before 
transferring. For example, since 1960 the State Col- 
leges have required ineligible students to complete a 
minimnm of 60 units at a JunioiT College, and effecr 
tive in the fad 1962 the Universily requir^ transfers 
to complete 56 acceptable units with a grade point 
average (O.PA..) of 2 . 4 . 

Thore is no^ a respectable body of data about the 
aueeess of California Junior College students at both 
the University of California and the California State 
Colleges. The recent transfer study conducted by 
Knoell and Meddwr and annual reports from the 
University’s Offloe Relations with Sdioola suggest 
foi Pf iHii^t ehanges in achievement of transfers from 
Junior Crileges when compared with data from major 
ift udta* earlier in the decade. These early studies 
by Bird, Msdsker and others are su m ma ri sed as a prel- 
irie to more xe^t flndings. 

(1) Biale Ootkges. The grade point average of 
Junicr Coll^ tranatiBrs has been diid^tly be- 
low tiiat of native students, aHhopi^ tbs dif- 
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ferential decreases with each succeeding se- 
mester. As is true at the University, eligible 
students earned higher g.pji.’s after transfer 
tl^ did ^6 ineligible students. In general the 
ineligibles did leas well on aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests administered at the time of transfer, 
and their probation rate was hi^er, as was 
the drop-out rate. Medsker reported persiat- 
ence ratee of 78% at Fresno State College 
and 87% at San Jose State College at the end 
' of the third semester after transfer. This com- 
pared to a persistence rate of 91% for native , 
students. 

(2) The University of Oalifomia. The record of 
students who were eligible to enter the Univer- 
sity for first admission did nearly as well 
as the native students although fewer persisted 
over three semesters. In general the withdrawal 
rate was about 35% for all transfers and 17% 
for native students. Since the less able students 
dropped out, there was a general increase in 
g.p.a. for those who remained ... for both 
eligible and ineligible groups. The latter stu- 
' dents, tended to earn grade point averages . 
ranging from .15 to .30 below those of the 
eligible and native students. 

Recent analysis of the recordn of transfer students 
to the University of California by the OfBce of Rela- 
tions with Schools indicates some change in the per- 
sistence rates at Berkeley and UCLA. In 1953, 80% ^ 
of the eligibles at Berkeley persisted over three semes- 
ters at Berkeley as compared to 72% of the students 
who entered after transfer in 1961. At UCLA the 
eligibles improved with a persistence of 72% in 1961 
as compared to an earlier persistence of 68%. Inter- 
estingly enough, the UCLA ineligibles also had a three 
semester persistence of 72% as compared with the 
1953 rate of 69%. Both transfer groups at the two 
campuses continue to earn over a C average for the 
first semester after transfer. 

The following data are adapted from the Enoell- 
Medsker report for a sample of Junior College stu- 
dents who transferred in <1960 to selected fouTryear 
campuses in California. 

TABLE 7 

First Tranofsr Rseords of Balaetod Institutions 

by Junior Coilsss Btudsnts In I960 

Long . 



U.of Beaeh 8F 
AeMMftmmU VOB UCLA Pso. U80 Bfofe /BTfsts 

Conttnned with '*<y* 

orbottsr - 64% 70% 62% 88% 78% 66% 

Continued with _ 

bslow 26% 20% 22% 16% 88% 20% 



imioil to oo« 9 . tom 

withdraw end of torn 18% .,10% 16%' 2% 6% 14% 

The grade point diffireiitiab for five of the above 
hmtitntiona lor fixat aemeater work and for eumula- 
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tivci grades for two years after transfer are shown in 
l^ble 8. These data are from Table 37 in Faotort 
AjfeeUng Performance of Transfer Students from 
Two- to Four-Year Colleges published by the Center 
for the Study of Higher Bduoation. 



TABLE • 



Qrad* Point Difforontials of 4unior Collogo Tranofort 
at Soloetod Pour* Year Inotitutions 



Di§9re»UmU with Junior 
Cottege g.p.a. 



InatitutioH 


First -Term 


Cutnutative 


UCB 


—.65 


—.67 


rCLA 


—M 


' —.47 


Ijong Beach State 


—.24 


—.16 


S.P. State 





—.26 


U. of Pacific 


... — 4J6 


—.12 



Among the major questions which develop from this 
brief look at the number and success of students who 
transfer from California Junior Colleges to four-year 
institutions are the following: (1) In view of tbe great 
emphasis placed on transfer education in California 
Junior Colleges is the actual frequency of transfer 
disproportionately lowf (2) Would the achievement 
and persistence of transfer students improve if Jun- 
ior Colleges were free to prescribe programs of lower 
division preparation' and certify the readiness of stu- 
dents to transfer? (3) Should there not be intens^e 
studies of the characteristics of transfer students as 
related to achievement in institutions with differing 
characteristics in order to better counsel students in 
the selection of a transfer college or university f 



WHAT IS TO BE TAUGHT? 

Within a brief span of fifty years Junior College 



offerings have grown from a few post-high school 
courses to comprehensive curricula which include full 
lower-division preparation for transfer, a wide spec- 
trum of technical- vocational programs, and courses 
for general and continuing education. Each of these 
areas of the Junior College curriculum represents 
such diversity of opportunity for youth and adults 
that they sho^d be described in detail. 



PRIPARATION POR TRANSFIR 

Thanks to the early support from the University of 
California and to years of articulation with both the 
Univermty and the State Colleges, the transferability 
of Junior College credit is today well established. A 
.recent study of transfer students shows California 
to be, ahead of other states in this successful flow of 
students to four-year institutions. Furthermore, the 
very structure of higher education in this state is 
based on the flow of students who have begnn or 
completed their lower-division work in Junior Col- 
leges. It is interesting to note how the recent 'ICarter 
Plan is implementing Dean Lange’s early adViee 
about distribbtiiig tte Univendly’s (and now the 
State C<flleg^’) *’iwoflan veaonreea in freshmen and 
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Bophomorea” to the Junior Colleges. Today approx- 
imatdy 76% of California’s .lower-division students 
are studying in the two-yeai' institutions, and by 
1975 this flgure should reach 85%. It is quite obvious 
that such a dominant role for Junior Colleges in pre- 
paring students for transfer could be possible only 
if these colleges had programs of comparable quality 
when compared to those of the four-year institutions. 

To be sure, the Junior Colleges have faced serious 
problems in gaining full acceptability for their 
courses. Furthermore, they have had. to balance their 
experimentation against the demands for course par- 
allelism from the University and more recently from 
the State Colleges. Another difficulty in this history 
of articulation has been the lack cf uniformity within 
and among the colleges and universities. Diversity in 
standards, content, .and methods makes the struggle 
for parallelism almost ridiculous. Are there no alter- 
natives? A solution which is recommendc;^ by many 
Junior College leaders<Jls for colleges and universi- 
ties to accept at face value those courses which Jun- 
ior Colleges certify as meeting requirements for jun- 
ior standing. The State Colleges and Junior Colleges 
have approximated such an arrangement, and the 
success of transfer students from the latter institu- 
tions would justify a comparable experiment in the 
transfer of Junior College students to campuses of 
the University of California. It appears that the Jun- 
ior Colleges, themselves, have not taken seriously this 
proposal for certifying students for transfer even 
though the quality of instruction and the advisement 
of students in these colleges should contribute to the 
success of such an arrangement. Whether this or some 
other proposal is adopted, it seems imperative that 
Junior Colleges play leadership roles in the develop- 
ment of lower division education. 

There are few if any undergraduate majors for 
which a student cannot receive appropriate lower- 
division preparation at his local community college. 
Furthermore, if he should take the proper sequence 
of courses, he would be granted full junior status 
upon transferring to a State College or a campus of 
the University. In actual practice, however, many 
students transfer 'with minor deficiencies which must 
be completed before they are fully recognized as 
upper-division students by their transfer institution. 
Occasionally a specific Junior College may not offer 
a full major in a highly specialized field such as ar- 
chitecture, and eli^ble students arh advised to trans- 
fer after one year at a Junior College. 

Since a normal lower division program includes 
approximately 60 units of study, it is common for 
20-40 units to be required for the major. The re- 
maining units are devoted to the liberal arts and . 
elective options. Frequently, of course, sttidents must 
repair defleieincies before beginning or completing 
.work.in .ihe mf^Or, As a result Junior College 
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work may well exceed 60 units. Although individual 
Junior Colleges prescribe requirements for the asso* 
ciate-in-arts degree, tramifer students need not meet 
these requirements as a c mdition foT transfer, pcca- 
sionally they cannot do so if they are to complete spe- 
cialiaed requirements for their majors. 

Although at present nearly one-third (in 1963, 
28.17) of total Junior College enroUmtmts are in /^oc- 
cupation-centered’’ curricula, many <>f the courses 
which make pp these programs are pa rt of the regu- 
lar lower-division curriculum. Since .the remaining 
‘ two-thirds- of the enrollmente are in tiansfer curric- 
ula, it can be seen that the offerings of the Junior 
Colleges are heavily oriented toward traditional 
lower division work. It is necessary to mk if this pre- 
ponderance of transfer couraes — ^remembering the 
pressures for parallelism” — ^is congruent with either 
the general education or vocational need} of the ma- 
jority of students whom the Junior Colleges are to 
lervet 

PRIPARATION FOR IMPLOYMENT 

The scope of Junior College programs designed to 
prepare students for employment covers virtually 
the entire range of skilled and technical occupations. 
Individual Junior Colleges differ in the nature of 
their ” occupation centered” curricula because of dif- 
ferences in the communities they serve, in&ititutional 
size and resources, and commitments to occupational 
education. TherQ are over 120 separate occupational 
curricula offered by California Junior Colleges with 
some colleges oftering as few as three and others 
with more than fifty programs. The most common 
technical programs are engineering technology, elec- 
tronics technology, and drafting. Business occupa- 
tions make up the largest vocational group attrac- 
ing 13.8% of all students in 1963 who declared majors. 

Some of the vocational curricula listed in cata- 
logues involve a mere clustering of standard courses 
which tradition or investigation suggest as appropri- 
ate preparation for employment in an occupational 
field. Journalism, advertising, and business manage- 
ment might represent such loose patterns of prepara- 
tion. On the other hand, a.nuniber of programs m- 
volve building and equipping of specialized facilities, 
the employment of teachers with particular training 
and experience, and continuous relationships with ad- 
visory committees. Dental assisting, aeronautics, gar- 
ment manufacture, mad metallurgical technology rep- 
resent these highly structured programs. Briefly, 
then, the various occupational curricula encompass 
the applied and graphic arts ; business and commerce ^ 
agriculture, hoiiiiculture and forestry; the skilled 
trades and crafts; the science and engineering tech- 
nologies, and beidth, governmental, recreation, and 
other pervices. 

It is increasii^y inappropriate to refer to these 
technical-vocational programs as terminal education. 



In actmU practice many students seek or are offered 
employment before completing the planned sequence 
of work. A great number, however, return for addi- 
tional study in the extended day programs and ulti- 
^ -< mately eim a certificate of completion or the associ- 
ate in aits degree. If present predictions are valid, 
most employed persons in our society will need ex- 
tensive retraining several times during their working 
careers. At present, California Junior Colleges play 
the major role in the training and retraining of Cali- 
fornia ’s skilled labor force. Becadse of this fact . 
California is well ahead of any other state in the 
number of preparatory trade and industrial offerings 
-iiid in technology curricula offered under Title VIII 
of the National Defense Education Act. Even though 
empirical evidence is lacking,, it appears that Cali- 
fornia’s remarkable economic development and its 
; singular .contribution to modern technology are in 
part the resiilt of the availability and quality of oc- 
cupational education in its public Junior Colleges. 

The State requires that a Junior College major in- 
clude at least 20 units of appropriate course work. In 
practice, however, there is great pressure to add 
courses to the major which consequently reduces the 
opportunity for general education. It is true, never- 
theless, that the Junior Colleges have been quite suc- 
cessful in reducing the hours spent in manipulative 
activities. There has been a steady upgrading of the 
occupational programs with increased emphasis ou 
technical knowledge and mathematical and communi- 
cation skills. One consequence of this change has been 
the increase in prerequisite courses and the develop- 
ment of appropriate service courses. These changes 
reflect the fact that work in our society is becoming 
more cognitive. In general, the Junior Colleges are 
giving increased emphasis to preparation for a fam- 
ily of occupations rather than to specific preparation 
for an entry job. 

Junior Colleges have attempted to confront the 
dual purposes of vocational education— to train skilled 
workers and to educate the students they serve. The 
colleges have done so primarily by seeking to give 
equal status to vocational and liberal education. They 
have, been only partially) successful in doing so. Eat- 
ing studies show that faculties are divided re^rd- 
ing the importance of vocational education and par- 
ticularly as to what programs should be offered. It 
is important to note, nevertheless, that vocational in- 
structors are well integrated into Junior College fa-; 
culties although they frequently have different refer- 
ence groups from teachers in the more traditionally 
academic fields. It is theiK reference groups— profes- 
sional societies, university peers, labor organizations-^ 
which influence attitudes about who should be ^u- 
cated and how. These different points of view ean 
.be strengths, but the education of skilled and semi- 
professional workers in a comprehensive community 
ooUege is possible only if all- segments of a faculty 
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can work together toward conunon institutional goals. 
To give a specific example, if the liberal arts instruc- 
tors are net willing on able to provide i^ective re- 
medial courses in language, mathematics, and study 
actual and potential vocational students will be 
puthed out of the Junior Colleges. (Push-outs are 
often referred to as drop-outs.) Or if liberal educa- 
tion continues to be confused with introducto^ prep- 
I aration for advanced study, it will remain irrelevant 

I . to a majority of Junior College students and discour- 

i age their continuation in programs designed to pre- 

I pare them to live, as well, as to work. These issues. 

seem directly related to the problem, of attracting 
|: students to a number of vocational programs. In spite 

I of the fact that 7{S% of Junior College students are 

i not now transferring to four-year institutions, only 

I one-third are in occupation-centered programs. The 

1 Junior CoUege record in working with the “latent 

terminal” student still leaves something to be desired. 

I To be sure the reluctance on the part of many stu- 

h I dents to choose vocational programs refiects the status 

I values of society. For the student there are many clues 

I regarding the status of various programs, including 

I the attitudes of teachers toward those programs. 

I The new national concern for both technical-voca- 

I tional education and education for the culturally dis- 

I advantaged should bring new vigor to the traditional 

I Junior College commitment to serve those students 

I who are unable or do not seek to tranter. There are, 

I however, counter influences which are discussed 

through this report. The issue, then, is whether Jun- 
I ior College people and those who help guide their in- 

I stitutions will persevere in redefining what is college 

I level education in the light of legitimate and known 

needs of students not served by the other se^ents of 

higher education. In addition to federal stimulation 
I and resources there are encouraging events at the 

I local levels which are bringing strength to technical- 

I vocational education. Several districts have completed 

I studies which should guide them in developing re- 

I gional cooperation in the use of resources, facilities, 

I and faculties in serving youth and adults. A rdat^ 

I development is the formation of multi-campus dis- 

I - tricts which enhanced resources for vocational educa- ■ 

\ tion. As these changes take place colleges will have 

\ the assistance of sudi facilities as the Center for the 

Study of Vocational Education at the University of 
\ California. 

I nniCAYlON POR LiPI 

j Hie Eduwtiohal Policies Commisnon’s recent call 

for universal higher education which frees the 
mind” comes at a time of near demm of viable pro- 
grams of general education, in Amraican coUeges and 
universities. BHyrthermore, in spite of the dramatie 
I diversity in student bodies at ^ese some 2,000 insti- 

tutions there appears to be a steady movement to- 
ward[ similarity in their eurrieula.. Thii^ too, in spite 
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of the strong evidence that students who are different 
should be educated differently. 

Most of the great experiments in general educa- 
tion are but memories, and the use of introductory 
courses for the several disciplines is now near uni- 
versal in meeting general education requirements. 
Such is the picture of general education in California 
Junior Colleges, as well, with but few exceptions. 
In spite of the talk and catalogue claims it is difficult 
to report more than minimum commitment to gen- 
eral education in- 1964; Again part of the problem 
has been, the difficulty in getting experimental and 
unconventional courses accepted for transfer. Never- 
theless, several Junior Colleges have been able to sur- 
mount this problem by the quality of their new courses 
and persistent articulation efforts. There appear to 
be more basic factors which have contributed to the 
gap between Junior College claims and practices in 
providing meaningful general education for all stu^ 
dents. Among them are; 

(1) An increasing number of Junior College teach- 
ers see themselves as specialists and are unable 
or unwilling to teach courses with conceptual 
objectives which cut through the walls between 
subjects. Furthermore, some of them may not - 
have been exposed to great courses in the lib- 
eral arts and sciences in their own educations. 

(2) With the present emphasis on making under- 
graduate studies primarily j)reparation for 
graduate education, introductory courses in the 
disciplines tend to emphasize methodology and 
fail to touch students with modest academic 
and intellectual interests. 

(3) General education courses a^rc taught predom- 
inately by the lecture method. The result is 
frequent alienation of those many students who 
are neither verbally nor intellectually ori- 
ented but who need teaching which motivates 
and arouses curiosity. 

(4) The claims for general education have been too 
grandiose and comprehensive. Courses which 
should be designed to develop interests in and 
powers to purshe life-long learning should' not 
be the patent medicine of education. 

In its 1964 publication, Universal Opportunity for 
Education Beyond the High School, the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission places this problem 
within the context of all higher education. 

As more students continue their education be- 
yond the high school, the need for motivating 
students and the difflcully of doing it increase. 
For most students the rational powers develop 
best under guidance and exalcple of an expert, 
responsive, flexible teacher who is himrolf com- 
mitted to the search for truth. . . . Therefore, 
nonselective colleges will, for the forseeable fo- 
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ture, need m&By teftchers dedicated less to crea' 
tioQ of spocialists aiid more to the udvaneenieiit 
of each atadent regardless of his ability— less to 
the student already interested in the teacher’s 
particular specialty than to students whose in- 
terest in the general field need to be aroused.* 

In ^California «Tunior Colleges there are some very 
exciting courses and programs with life-long learn- 
ing as their goals. There is -also mounting evidence 
that students of varying abilities and mot./ations 
- can Iw reached and changed as a result of college 
experiences in and out of the classroom. It would 
seem, then, that a professional attack on the problem 
of nlevant general education is long overdue in. 
Junior College education. This problem is at 'the 
heart of the issue of who is to be educated. 

EDUCATION FOR ADULTS 

There are those who believe that the pressing de- 
mw^ of contemporary society cannot wait for the 
abilities and leadendiip of young men and women now 
in school. They would advocate a great push in 
adult education, not only to provide the retraining 
needed for employmrat, but to help develop knowl- 
edge and judgment about the great issues of the day. 

The extent to which Junior Colleges serve Califor- 
nia adults is impressive indeed. In the fall 1963 there 
were 239,787 part-time students and 156,574 “de- 
fined adults”* in graded classes. In addition there 
were a total of 66,784 students in classes for adults, 
or ungraded classes. It is difficult to make much sense 
out of these data since the traditional concepts of adult 
education or evening education no longer apply in 
Junior Colleges. Many full-time students take courses 
in the evening, and a large percentage of students in 
Ae ^y are part-time. Furthermore, “adults” are 
identified primarily for record keeping purposes 
rather than ^)ecause of their choice of programs. In 
o^er to understand the Junior College role in con- 
tinuing education it is necessary to examine recent 
State measures to differentiate functions among the 
various segments of public education and to support 
education for adults. 

On February 14, 1963, the State Board of Educa- 
tion established criteria and standards for graded 
Junior College classes. This decision followed sev- 
eral years of concern among legislators about stand- 
dards in Junior College and State College classes 
for adults, and about what appeared to be wasteful 
overlapping among the institutions which provided 
education for adults. The 1959 le^dative so^on 
called fo^* an investigation of adult education which 
wM later conducted by the Assembly Interim Com- 
mittee on Bdueatimi. Since the Committee defined 
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adult education so as to include all part-time educa- 
tion for adults regardless of educational level, it 
looked into the extension services of the Universily of 
California, the extension services and extended day 
program of the State Colleges, the extended day 
and adult education programs of Junior Colleges, 
and the high school adult education prog^rams. 

In general the Committee supported the Governor’s 
ewlier recommendation to reduce State support 
for adult education. It further directed the Coordi- 
nating Council to recommend ways of reducing the 
competition among the various institutions. These and 
related rec ommen da t ions concerning the delineation 
of functions, coordination, and financing of continn- 
ing education programs were forwarded to the Legis- 
lature in 1963.* In the meantime the State Depart- 
ment of Education with the cooperation of the Cali- 
fornia Junior College Association and other groups 
submitted to- the State Board recommended defini- 
tions of “graded” and “ungraded” classes. These 
criteria went through some 16 drafts before being 
adopted. In general terms a graded fil««a must have 
been approved by the State Board of Education and 
have one or more of the following characteristics: 
1) be of eollege level and provide prerequisite, com- 
ponent, or elective credit toward an associate-in-arts 
degree; 2) be part of a “beyond high school” voca- 
tional^ or technical program leading toward an asso- 
ciate in arts degree and/or an occupational certifi- 
cate; 3) be recognized by accredited colleges and uni- 
versities in California as part of a required prepara- 
tion toward a major, or as required or permissive 

general education and/or elective studies. 

The State Board also adopted standards for such 
graded classes which include procedures for course 
approval, length of course of study, qualifications 
of students admitted to courses, and for the grading 
and evaluation of these students. It is likely that 
these regulations have speeded the general trend 
toward making continuing education in Junior Col- 
leges more traditionally academic, but at the same 
time they have eliminated some courses of doubtful 
standards and appropriateness. 

Qf ^ual importance to the future of continuing 
education is the level of State support for adults at- 
tenffing Junior Colleges. The amount of State equal- 
ization aid is computed differently for those de- 
fined as ad^ts. In defining adults as students over 
21 enrolled in less than 10 units, it was the intent of 
the Legislature to provide less State support for 
^ult education. In reference to Junior Colleges this 
is accomplished by lower apportionment for adult 
a.d.a. than for non-adult a.d.a. In 1964 the foundation 
progrm for noU-adult a.d.a. was $600, but for adult 
a.d.a. it was only $490 with a maximum entitle me nt 
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of $280. This difference takee on ipeciel importanoe 
in view of the faet that the ooet of graded olaaiea ia 
oonaiderably higher than the ooet of non-graded 
elaaNa, and that there are three timea aa numy 
‘‘adult” atudenta in graded aa compared with pon- 
graded rlaaena The reanlt ia a aignifioant reduotibn 
in the level of State aupport for the entire Junior 
College program. Conaequently, it ia the recom- 
mendation of meet leadera that State aid for ‘‘de- 
fined adulta” be the aame aa for minora. If thia were 
done, the overall level of State aupport for Junior 
Gollegea would be aubatantially incroMed. 

The problem of support cannot be separated from 
the larger issue of how- well Junior Colleges will 
serve the continuing education needs of their com- 
munities. It would seem that the race to replace 
‘‘adult” education with degree, transfer, and employ- 
ment-oriented education would conflict with the 
growing educational needs associated with leisure and 
self-improvement. The Legislature may be right that 
such services are the reeponsibility of local com- 
munities. If so, it would seem important to reduce the 
heavy load on the local taxpayer for education of 
adults in graded f Masses. At present there are no ade- 
quate studies to show the impact of these chimging 
attitudes about and regulations for the education of 
adnlts in Junior Colleges. As has been noted, there 
is an accelerated shift toward graded classes, but at 
the same time Junior Co)*leges are making greater 
use of the community service tax for cultural activi- 
ties. It may be that these colleges, through com- 
munity service programs pud through comprehensive 
offerings throughout the. extended day, will find a 
better pattern of serving adults than represented by 
more traditional adult education. Nevertheless, a 
major issue must be faced: What effect will the new 
orientation of Junior Colhges to higher education 
have on their programs of continuing education t 

RIMWIAL IDUCATION 

The Junior CoUegeis have traditionally attempted 
to educate all students who entered their open doors. 
Over the years this has meant much experimentation 
in curriculum and teaching methods. In brief, these 
efforts have had as their goals the development of 
academic skilla and motivation in students who seek 
another chance in college. No other segment of 
higher education has accepted such a challenge, and 
there are those who counsel the Junior Golleges to gl?e 
up these ‘‘less than college” level activities. Unfor- 
tunately this counsel comes at a time when our so- 
ciety is beginning , to attack the problems of training 
the untrained and educating the under-educated. By 
tradition and by. d^ed responsibility the Junior 
Colleges should lead this attack. In any case, if the 
Junior Collegea are to provide technical-vocational 
education at a level diffei^t from the other segments 



of higher education; if they are to help remedy do- 
fleiencies in students with the potential of continuing 
their educations, there seems to be no alternative but 
to take students where they are and to give them the 
means to develop eapacitiei and interests. This is not 
a matter of sentimentality nor is it a call to indulge 
those students who will not achieve. It is a call for 
appropriate courses taught by teachers who care and 
who have professional skills needed in this moot diffi- 
cult area of teaching. 

THE REOmNinON OP HIOHIR EDUCATION 

What is taught in the first two years of college has 
undergone profound changes since the founding of 
the denominational colleges of the early American 
colonies. The changes have involved both the level 
at which certain disciplines are to be taught and the 
very nature of the offerings themselves. For example, 
there has been a steady movement of “college leyel” 
work into the secondary schools, or as more frequently 
noted, college standards have been raised over the 
decades. Equally fundamental changes have resulted 
from the ever-expanding realm of human knowledge 
and the acceptability of certain fields of knowledge 
within hallowed halls. It is scarcely a century since 
the natural sciences became respectable enough to be 
included in the curriculum, and the social sciences are 
of even more recent vintage. 

College curricula have also been influenced by a 
mythology which seeks to distinguish the so-called 
pure or theroretical fields from the applied. It is 
likely that some such dimensions exist at the schol- 
arly levels of academe, but the dividing line is illu- 
sive indeed. At the introductory levels of Iinowledge 
it is likely that all subjects are applied — and further- 
more vocational in any meaningful sense of the word. 
For example, the introductory course in chemistry is 
as functional to the ^reer of the chemist as typing 
is to the career of tibe secretary. In any case, the 
courses in our early colleges were explicity prac- 
tical and had as their goals the education of gentle- 
men. ’ 

As Americans moved west to conquer the continent 
they took their colleges with them, and these colleges 
changed as the people’s needs changed. Now they 
needed trained farmers and skilled workers as well as 
gentlemen. Later they needed s<iientists and scholars 
and technicians. Each of these great changes iii 
American society have been , marked by changes in 
the coUege curriculum. The land grant colleges 
brought education to the farms and to the new in- 
dustriti communities, and new programs were created 
to deal wi^ ikeir fertile land and their machines. 
Then at the turn of the century the inventiveness and 
curiosity of the age gave stimulation to the new uni- 
vetrities which have since brought us so swiftly into 
the atomic age ahd hdpe^ build a society of un- 
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I equalled abundance. Theee ehangee were aeeompanied 
I by tme revolutkma in what waa to be Uugfat in our 
I collegea, and how it waa to be taught. 

I Soeial ehangea of unequalled magnitude haye been 
I entwined with and atimnlated by theae teehnieal-aei- 

I entiflo reTolntiona. From all aegmenta of Amarioan 

I aoeiety have eome demanda for eduoation' and train* 
ing beyond the high aehool. Theae demanda are being 
met to a degree unknown in any other ciyiliaation or 
aoeiety. Today the moat compelling reaponae to theae 
I d em a n da for education ia the rapid development cf 
people ’a coUegea. 

Theae anmmary common ta aeem neeeaaary becauae 
of aome damaging mytha about what ia college level 
work and what ia not. For example : 

Myth 1. Only thoae couniee which are recog* 
I nixed by univeraitiea for transfer purpoaea are 

5 ^^college level.” 

I Myth 2. There is aome aort of absolute atand* 

I ard for college coursea which ia determined by 

I the nature of the aubject taught, and which f*n 

I be readily determined and applied regardlesa of 

I the atudenta being taught. 

I Myth 3. Education for immediate employ- 

I meut ia aomehow leaa collegiate than education 

; for work which requires transfer to another in* 

I atitntion. 

I Other myths also clutter up discuaaiona about 

I what should be taught in Junior Colleges. This in 

I spite of the fact that the most compelling insight 

I which comes from reading the history of American 

I higher education is that which is taught in college 

I is a matter of constant change and redefinition. Each 

I new institution — the land grant colleges, the univer- 

I sities, the Junior Colleges— has defined curricula and 

I standards in the light of pressing American needs. 

I There are no absolutes : there are no inferior curricula 

I except those which are badly taught. 

I The issue of what is to be taught in Junior Col- 
I leges is of particular urg^ency in 1964. There are those 

I who see the Master Plan as a mandate to “raise 

I standards” in Junior Colleges and to eliminate 

courses i^m the curriculum which are “less than col- 
lege level.” Although it is rarely done, both of th^ 
vague criteria need to be defined in a manner appro- 
priate to Junior College education. The following 
ideas seem essential to these definitions: 

Standardi. The only meaningful definition of 
**standards” in education is determined by the 
quality of teaching and the resources for learn- 
ing. Badly taught courses have low standards 
whether Ihey are at the freshmen or graduate 
levels. Excellently taught courses have high 
standards whether th^ are concerned with reme- 
dial English or quantum physics. There is no 
necessary rdationship between high standards 




and the number of students who fail or who are 
forced to drop from a claso. 

CoUegt Lsesi. Those eonrses which concern 
themselves with the educational needs of young 
and mature adults as they prepare for advanced 
study, skilled work, or as they seek greater free- 
dom and refinement of mind are of college leveL 
In California such courses tre to be determined 
by the characteristics of students who are to be 
educated in the various segments of a differen- 
tiated^ mrstem of higher education. Certainly 
what is college level cannot be determined solely 
by the curriculum of the elite segment of that 
(system or by the oharacteristicc of its students. 

It seems appropriate in summing up this discussion 
to p*oint out that the quality of an institution is best 
judged by what it is able to accomplish with the stu- 
dents it accepts, rather than by its ability to attract 
high ability students. The Junior Colleges can com- 
pete on this basis since they are established to educate 
the other segments of higher education. Whether the 
Junior Colleges fully succeed or not depends to a 
great extent upon the relevance of their courses and 
their standards of teaching their heterogeneous stu- 
dents. 

GOVERNANCE OF JUNIOR COLLEGES: 
CHANGES AND CHALLENGES 

The issue of how California Junior Colleges are to 
be governed is to a great extent an outgrowth of the 
problems of n^bera. Expanding enrollments and 
budgets, the building of complete new campuses and 
facilities all have brought changes to the internal 
structure of colleges and demands for new approaches 
to coordination and service at a statewide level. These 
actual and contemplated organisational changes have 
implications for all aspects of Junior College educa- 
tion. However, there are certain fundamental ques- 
tions which seem particularly relevant to the three 
major areas of change. It is tb these questions that 
the following sections are devoted. the trend 
toward large, regional, and multi-campus districts 
threaten the role of Junior Colleges as community in- 
stitutions f What effect will the establishment of aca- 
demic senates and formal faculty authority have on 
the comprehenisive, open-door college f Will proposed 
legislative measures to provide more efficient coordi- 
nation and development of the statewide system of 
Junior Colleges diminish or enhance the vitality of 
local control f 

JUNKM COUIGI Diisniicra IN TRANSITION 

The movement toward independent Junior College 
districts, which began with the enabling legislation 
in 1921, has in recent years changed the structure and 
the character of Junior College education in Califor- 
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nia. This trend wiu partienlarlj eneoanfed br the 
Legidatnre in 1961. A general i^iej bai been ertab- 
for the inolneion of all high eebool and unified 
dktrioU rathin dirtrieto maintiining Junior College 
districta. Furthermore, no diitrieta except independ- 
ent Junior College dirtrieta maj now be formed to 
proTide Junior College eduoaikm. In general thia 
trend, whieh ia ahorm in Table 9, baa reauHad from 
the increafing identification of Junior Collegea with 
higher education and the reaulting with to be inde- 
pendent of the elementary and aeoondary aehoola. 
But equally important haTe been the need and the 
demands for Junior Collegea to a?hiere greater effl- 
eieney in the derelopment and uae of financial re- 
sources, utilisation of staff and facilities, and in gen- 
eral management. 
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The rapid moTement toward independence, how- 
ever, has been aooompanied by conaiderable growth 
in the sise of diatriets. At present six Junior CoUege 
districts are county-wide and four more arc nearly 
so. Furthermore, four additional districts include sub- 
stantial portions of two or more counties. This change 
in district organization recently led a spokesmw from 
the OfBce of the Legislative Analyst to say in testi- 
mony before the Senate Sub-committee on Higher Ed- 
ucation : 

... As these districts continue to grow in terri- 
tory and population served, it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to think of them as community in- 
stitutions which are dosely guided by local 
voters rather than as large autonomous district^ 
rdativdy indepwident in rdation to ,the indi- 
vidual oommunities which they encompass. 



The AiminiAing of local identify and service must 
be examined as a possible consequence of bignem. 
Certainly trustees in this new type of district repre- 
sent different eomi^unities, and central administra- 
tion must sedE compromises ammig ^e competing de- 
mands from campuses within the district But there 
are counter trends to this appurent lorn of commu- 
nity identity. 

Present practices in California’s multiple-campus 
distrieta and the ph^phy whieh is beginning to 
take shape place greet emphasis on the autonomy of 
individual campuses and thdr responsivenem to the 
apeoial diataeteristics of thdr local commuiiities. 
Furthermore,. ^cre may be new resources and st^ 
available to identify and respond to community 
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needs. In this regard it seems likdy that the freeing 
of local leadership from sujor responsibilities for 
fiscal and facilities management of districts may give 
a substantial boost to ^ eommunity college con- 
cept Junior Colleges have grown rapidly and have 
achieved status under a system of local autonomy. 

It remains to be seen edkether the present trend to- 
ward large regioiiil districts will enhance or threaten 
this tradition. 

Very little is known about the relationship betwmn 
district organization and the achievement of Junior 
College goals. Such studies are long overdue. There is 
evidence, however, that faculty and administrative 
attitudes toward the objectives and practices of the 
comprehensive, open-door college vary with the pat- 
tern of institutional organisation. This may result 
in part from the fact that large independent Junior 
Colleges incressingly employ teachers who are sub- 
ject matter specialists. Quite apart from the merits 
of such specialization, it appears that mimy of these 
teachers are more interested in their disciplines than 
in contributing to the community functions of the 
college or in experimenting with lem conventional 
methods of reaching a large number of Junior Col- 
lege youth who don’t really know what it means to bc> 
a student and who place little value on intellectual 
activity. What influence this faculty orientation will 
have on educational policy is unclear, but we can 
already find an English department which refuses to 
teach remedial English and a faculty which prides 
itself on grading more rigorondy than the Univeristy. 
of California. The point, of course, is that legida- 
tion and policy decisions which change the structure 
and personnel of Junior Colleges may also alter the 
colleges’ character and objectives. 'Hierefore, deci- 
sions about district structure and governance should 
always be tested against the purposes of Junior Col- 
lege education. 

j 

TNI SHAKING Or AUTHORITY 

There has long been a sharing of responsibilities t 
in the determination of policies within some Junior 
Colleges, but this partnevdiip has been a sometimes | 

thing and has lacked formal sanctions. Under law the 

Legislature has ddegated to elected trustees of Junior 
College districts broad residuid power for determin- ^ 
ing and executing pdliey. This authority has then j 
beta ddegated, in part, to professional administra- ] 
tors who are held dire^y responsible for the con- | 
of their actions. In California no school j 
nauui has tenure as a result of his administrative | 
status. The third source of authority in college gov- f 
emanee rests with the faculties. However potent | 
teSchers jnmy have been in influencing the formation I 
of pplicy tad either gMng life to or burying policy | 
their author!^ in California Junior Col- | 
leges has been informal,* misunderstood,, and without | 
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foundation in law. A nugor ar«a for miaondentand- 
iim anH partiianihip haa eantorod on tha qnaation 
of whaUitr authority could be delegated to teaqhera, 
ainee apparently eoneomitant reaponaibility could 
not be. Such doubta eeem to reet on the aaaumption 
that tenure ia the meaaure of reaponaibility Md to 
deny the profound reaponaibili^ of teachera in atu- 
dent welfare and profeaaional mattera. In reality 
teachera pay the oonaeQueneea of their aetiona when 
they are eraluated by atudenta, coilioguea., and to a 
degree by the community th^y aerve. Unfortunately, 
the latter point ia aomewhat of a dich^ aincte the role 
of teaeher haa not been eloaely awoeiated with educa> 
tional leaderahip until recently. Today marka a change 
in the role of Junior College teachers and the gov- 
ernance of coUegea in which they teach. 

All the participants in this move toward collegial- 
ity — ^legidatora, trustees, administrators, and teach- 
ers — have sought some model which would be par- 
ticularly appropriate for the community college. 
None seems quite right. Although a few faculty lead- 
ers continue to be attracted to the Academic Senate 
of the Univerfdty of California and similar bodies, 
there is increasing awareness within faculty aasocia- 
tions that Junior Colleges migr need a more flexible 
and democratic organisation for influencing policy. 
'Furthermore, it aeems to have come as a surprise to 
many of those caught up in the present debates on 
senates that the principle of faculty author- 
ity arrived very late on the American scene. The early 
American college and the contemporary public schools 
share a common heritage in matters of authority and 
control. The tradition is essentially bureaucratic and 
has been influenced by both ecclesiastic and business 
enterprise. It is only after the turn of the century 
that faculties gained increasing responsibility and au- 
thority in some colleges and universities. The prin- 
ciple of collegiality has slowly developed around the 
concepts of expertness and professional self-regula- 
tion. In brief, it means that decisions affecting com- 
plex and specialized flelds of knowledge are to be 
made by those qualified as a result of prescribed edu- 
cation and experience. Organisationally this haa re- 
sulted in growing emphasis on departmental author- 
ity a»d the development of academic senates con- 
cerned primarily with personnel matters and the ad- 
vancement of academic freedom. 

Several Junior CoU^ faculties had establidied ef- 
fective councils for investigation of issuea and recom- 
mending poUcy to their administrators and trustees 
prior to recent statewide efforts to establish aca- 
demic senates. It was, however, the leadership of the 
Junior College Faeultj Association and the Ameri- 
can. Federation of Teadiers whidi achieved legisla- 
tive action on this matter. It was dearly the intent 
of Amembly Resolution No. 4fl to eneiraragc the estab- 
lidunent of aoademie senates, and within a year the 
State Board of Rducation implemented the resolu- 



tion by adding section lSl.6 to Title 5 of the CoK- 
/oniis Admimiraiw* Cod*. In brief, this section di- 
rects gftyei' niiig boards of each district to establidi an 
senate or faculty council if requested by the 
faculty after it has voted by means of secret ballot. 
The consequences of this m a n date may be profound, 
but the movement toward faculty authority has de- 
veloped so rapidly that there has been little time to 
examine its meaning for Junior College objectives. 
There are, consequently, little empirical data to sup- 
port the following observations. 

It is likely that many administrators and trustees 
regret a State mandate in matters involving the in- 
ternal organization and management of Junior Col- 
leges. On the other hand, faculty association presi- 
dents, meeting at San Diego in October 1963, almort 
nnaiiimoufdy advocated the mahdatii^ of academic 
senates by the State Board of Education. It is inter- 
esting to note that CJCPA and APT leaders have 
consistently sought State involvement and action in 
matters which traditionally have been local responsi- 
bilities. This philosophy was clearly stated in a July 
1964 position paper by the CJCPA. “Prom the point 
of view of the Paculty Association most of the rfial 
gains in junior coll^ education have come through 
legislation. “ Understandably, organised faculty 
groups find it easier to deal with the Legislature^ and 
the State Board of Education than they do with sixty- 
six local boards which have shown no marked sym- 
pathy toward /omol faculty involvement in policy 
formation. In spite of these different orientations to 
college governance, there has been diversity of opin- 
ion on the issue of academic senates within each 
group— faculty, administrators, and trustees. Debate 
on the role of Junior College teachers in policy form- 
ation has been intense but remarkably mature. As a 
result, in submitting his report regarding ACR 48 
for consideration by the State Board of Education, 
the Chief of the Bureau of Junior College Education 
was able to conclude: “We have presented recom- 
mendations that the vast majority of teachers, admin- 
istrators, and governing boards would find workable 
and acceptable realizing at the same time that they 
may not be completely acceptable to anyone.^' 

In adopting an emergency regulation so that aca- 
demic senates or faculty councils could become fully 
effective for the 1964-65 school year the State Bowd 
of Education defined such a body as an oi^^ani^tion 
“whose primary function is, as the representative of 
the faculty, to make recommendations to the admin- 
istration and the governii^ board of a school district 
■with respect to academic and prof^onal matters. “ 
As has been suggested, the establishment, comi^i- 
tion, structure, and procedures of such organisations 
are to be determined by secret and democratic elec- 
tion procedures. The State Board also attempted to 
resolve what had become topics of intense differences 
of opinion within Junior Gbll^ses. It decided that. 
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“ ‘Fftoiilty’ mMu thoM 'cMrtifleAtad penons iHio 
teteh fnll'tiiiie in • Jnnior CoUtfe or otiiar fidl>tiaie 
eertiiloated penons who do not p^onn anj serrioM 
for the eoUefe that re^nire an adniinistratire or mpeis 
visorj credential.” And seeondlj, although a senate 
or oonnoil is to present written views and recom- 
mendations, to the governing board thionih regn- 
larly established channels, the faeul^ body “after 
consultation with the administration, may present its 
views and recommendations directly to the sov<irninff 
board.” ^ 

A 1964 study of Junior College faeulty^ associations 
shows that the ntablishment of aesdemic ■ela tes or 
faculty councils represent their first order of busi- 
ness. Actually, several senates or councils have now 
been established, are functioning, and formally rec- 
ognised by their college trustees. It may be to the 
interest of these organizations and to Junior College 
education that there is no compelling model for for-' 
^ mal faculty authority. Consequently, there should be 
a g^t deal of experimentation as trustees, admin- 
istraton,^ and faculty learn to share power and re- 
sjmnsibility. It seems clear, however, that the com- 
mittee structure in many Junior Colleges will be 
changed with senate committees either replacing or 
working tangent to the more traditional advisory 
committees. 

It might be well to describe the committee struc- 
ture of a recently established faculty senate to illus- 
trate this point and to show the inclusiveness of 
faculty involvement in policy formation. (These func- 
tions have been taken from the by-laws for the faculty 
senate of a northern California Junior College.) 

Profetmndl Pertonnel Policies Committee. This 
committee shall develop, policy and advise the 
Faculty Senate on such matters as recruiting, se- 
lection, evaluation, assignment, teaching loads, 
promotion, retention, tenure, sabbatical leave, 
credential requirements, and accreditation of cer- 
tified personnd. 

Student Personnel Policies Committee. This 
committee shall develop policy and advise the 
FMuliy Senate on such matters as Conduct, d iwei- 
pline, probation, inter and intra-college activi- 
ties, scholarships, student loans, student govern- 
ment, out-of-disMot students, bookstore, 
^eteria. 

Instruction Committee. This committee 
develop policy and advise the Faculty Senate on 
such matters as curriculum, admissions, honors, 
degree requirements, retention of studmts, li- 
brary and audio-visual center, development and 
mamtenanee of instructional facilities, college 
goals and objectives. 

JPinttnee Committee. This committee de- 
velop policy and advise the Faculty Senate on 
all matters pertaining to cdlege finance. 



The great experiment is underway and there will I 
continue to be debate about the implications of the 
new ^ulty role for Junior College objeetiveo and 
for the big qucstioiis about who gets educated and 
howt There are those who see bleak years *l<ea d as 
faculty oligarchies become entrenched and resistant \ 
to change. Others predict that the “academic” 
teachers will dominate the senates and preanire local 
bos^ and State agencies to modify the open-door j 
policy of California Junior Colleges. And certainly 
there is fMr that chronic conflicts of authority will 
make it difficult for Junior Colleges to respond to the 
changing needs of communities and the nation. Each ’ 
of these predictions might come to pass, of course, 
but they seem to deny the essential good ju^ent 
of Junior College personnel and the tradition of co- 
operation upon which this now structure is being 
built. It seems far more likely that faculty nagging 
at some programs and services which are uniquely 1 
those of the Jumor College will give way to respon- 
sible investigation of the needs for such programs. 

What at times have appeared to be negative positions 
by some faculties may be replaced by positive and 
professional programs for doing the job that must be 
done and doing it well. In summation, it seems likely 
that California Junior Colleges have immeasurably | 
rtren^hened the means by which they may arrive at 
intelligent decisions at a time of crisis in education. j 
The professional knowledge and experience of teach- j 
ew should enhance the dedication and institutional 
view which characterize many Jnnior Collie admin- 
istrators and trustees. The going may be tough, but 
those who are concerned with the continued develop- 
ment of an institution which is something other than 
a reflection of univeristy education might appreciate 
this new vitality at the local level rather than inter- i 
fere with it. \ 

I 

STATI DlMCnON AND 8UPIRVI8ION | 

Although guided, and to an increasing extent di- | 

rected by statute, the Junior Colleges of California | 

have bera created, operated, and, in large part, sup- I 

ported locally. At the State levd it has been the | 

Le^lature’s responsibility to establish statewide | 

policies for the governance of the Junior Colleges f 

by local boards and to' designate those State agen- 
cies reqmnsible for seeing that these policies are car- | 
ried out and for serving the local districts. The Of- | 
flee of the Legislative Analyst has recently summed I 
up this division of responsibilitieB. I 

Aside from m a king provisions for the appropri- 
ation and proper allocation of state subven- 
tions, e xi st in g legislation is confined largely to 
areas : the eomposition, powers and duties of ! 
local governing boar^; procedure far district 
formation ud organisation; property manage- 
ment; district taxation and bonding; teacher cre- 
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dentialiiic; admUrion; and, to a mneh leawr os* 
tent, the broad itmeture of the junior ooUege 
educational program. Other major areaa each as 
curricula, aalarica and personnel policies, ez* 
penditnre control, aeadeinic and facility plan- 
ning, and inatrucU<mal standards have been left 
to the individual district governing boards. 

The accretion of statutory guidelines has become' 
increasingly disturbing to those who must direct the 
development and operation of Junior Colleges. As of 
1964 there were at least 150 sections of the Bduea- 
ti&n Cod$ which were eoneemed with Junior College 
matters. They represent a strange mixture of major 
poli<7 statutes and almost trivial mandates. But even 
more numerous are the rules and regulations under 
Title V of the Admtnwtrattve Code. Here are found 
the polieies of the State Board of Education which 
has the responsibility of prescribing minimum stand- 
ards for the formation and operation of public Jun- 
ior Colleges and for exercising general supervision 
over them. The Board has chosen to limit its super- 
visory role except when specifically directed to do« 
otherwise by statute or legislative resolution. 

The bureaucratic web Iiis become most uniaan- 
ageable in the areas of itoUcy advice and execution. 
The one agency of State government most respon- 
sible for the Junior Colleges, the State Department 
of Education, has so split its administrative respon- 
(ubility among its own administrative hierarchy tliat 
it is seemingly impoMible for -it to adequately serve 
or make coordinated policy decisions affecting lAe 
Junior Colleges. Specifically, there are nearly twenty 
bureaus or agencies of the Department which have 
connection with or responsibilities for Junior Collej^. 
Within this complex the Bureau of Junior Collie 
Education has neither the status nor the staff to bring 
order out of these overlapping and uncoordinated 
activities. 

The full complexily of State responsibilities be- 
comes apparent with a comment about some of the 
other agencies and commissions which concern them- 
selves with Junior College matters. 

The State Department of Finance has great in- 
fiuence since it may (1) indnde funds within 
the Governor’s budget for both operating and 
capital expenses for Junior Collet over and 
above those required by statute; (2) work with 
leipslators to obtain separate legudation author- 
ise inereased financial aisistanee; (8) actively., 
oppose any financial increases at all, and (4) re- 
main neutral regarding financial proposals. 

The Coord/ihating CounoU for Higher Education 
has the responsibility for developing plans for 
the orderly growth of public higher education, 
including Junior Colleges. By its studies and ree- 
ommendations it may influence both State and 



local policies regarding all aspMts of Junior Col- 
lege education. 

The State Department of Public Works is re- 
sponsible for reviewing the architectural plws 
of, and final oonstmotional approval of. Junior 
College facilities. 

The Office of the Legislative Analyst has the 
power to make specific recommendations regard- 
ing all aspects of Junior College education, but 
in particular curriculum, finances, and facilities 
construction. 

The Calif omia Scholarship Commission may 
have infiuence regarding the flow of scholarship 
students to public Junior Colleges. 

There is no responsible person in California who 
is prepared to defend the status quo regarding State 
direction and supervision of Junior College education. 
It is somewhat embarrassing, however, while exam- 
ining the neater, more centralized, and formally co- 
ordinated systems in Florida, Arizona, or Massachu- 
setts to realize that the Junior Colleges have 
flourished most fully in California. There is something 
of value in the loosely coordinated system which murt 
be identified and preserved. On the other hand^ it 
is probably fair to conclude that California’s Junior 
Colleges have thrived in spite of the complexity of 
statewide activities rather than because of it. Alter- 
natives are now being debated. The decisions which 
must be made will have profound influence on 
whether there is to be orderly development and ade- 
quate support for Junior Colleges in the commg 
years. In the long run, of course, the viability of 
California’s diverse system of public higher educa- 
tion is at stake. 

TNI ROU OP ASSOCIATIONS 

In the absence of substantial leadership at the State 
level, important roles have been played by unofficial 
organizations in bringing about cooperation and co- 
ordination among the increasing number of Junior 
Colleges. The more influential of these organiMtioM 
are the Junior College section of the California 
School Board Association, the recentty formed Cali- 
fornia Junior College Faculty Association,^ the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, and especially, the 
California Junior College Association (CJCA). 
Over the years this latter association has become a 
semi-official coordinating and policy-making body. Al- 
tbough it could never speak authoritativdy for Ae 
jnt.f'jor College system, the CJCA— which primarily 
represented Junior College ad minis trators— was no- 
tably suiMcnful in influencing legidation and in dur- 
ing methods of solving problems. 

The growth and new status of the two-year col- 
1^^ in recent years has greatty changed the CJCA 
and modified its effectiveness as an informal coordi- 
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nating agenej. With the inereaied mili t an cy of fhenlty 
groups — particularly the California Junior College 
Faculty AMOciation— and the demand of trosteea for 
greater inroWement in statewide aetivities» the CJCA 
in 1961 underwent a major reorgtnisation. On paper 
the changes promijM much-needed revitalisation of 
the Association and the continuation of its leadership 
in Junior College affairs. In reality, however, there 
is yet no precedent, no articulate plan for wdding 
faculty leaders, trustees, and admu^rators into an^ 
effective organization, ^e need for such a viable 
association is great if the Junior Colleges are to re- 
main primarily community-centered institutions. It 
seems important, therefore, to look briefly at the pres- 
ent structure of the Association. 

Much of the work of the California Junior College 
Association is accomplished through committees, how- 
ever, the Board of Directors has great influence since 
it must implement policy, act on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation, and cooperate with public and private agen- 
cies concerned with Junior College education. The 
1963 membership of the Board and the several com- 
mittees indicates the broadening of participation in 
the Association, but it also shows that it is not yet 
adequately representative. 
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0 
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1 


7 


0 
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1 


7 


0 
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1 S BMMSi hi elhsr aMsorls 




** SpmU emmfttM «l ortMstlm 1 
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The lack of trustee representation inay be inislead- 
ing since trustees are members of the California 
School Boards Association; but in light of the in- 
creasing advocacy of their active involvement in 
CJCA, it would appear that they should be brought 
into working relationships with faculty members and 
administrators. . Faculty representatives have been 
brought into l^en^p positions primarily in the 
r^onid associations. But even if the regions are to 
develop' vigorous aamciotibn^^ it would seem necessary 
for the statewide organization to be fully repreaenti^ 
tive. It shoidd be stressed, agdin, that the CJCA is an 
organisation ‘ in toansitiou, and it has beg^ to make 
progress in tapping rosonrees from all segments of 
the Jniuor College movement. ‘ 



MTIIIIATIVIt fd 1HI STAfUfl QUO 

The debate on alternativeo to the present strneture 
of State pbliey direetion and snperviaion has been ra- 
ther low keye4 ud there has been persistent oonnsel 
from a wide range of Junior College leaders against 
prematnre deeiaions. The Senate Subcommittee on 
Higher Bdneation has begun a series of hearings on 
the relatiorship of the public Junior Colleges to the 
State Board of Bdneatioh and to the State Depart- 
ment of Bdneation. It seems important to look at 
the major alternatives which are being considered and 
the support they have from various groTips. 

Consolidation of flonriois Within the State D«P>ft- 
ment of Bdueation. It is obvious that responsibility 
for Junior College education within the Department 
is widely distributed among the several divisions and 
bureaus. Better coordination in departmental service 
and supervision might be achieved by their consoli- 
dation. Based in i>art on a major stuty for the reor- 
ganization of the Department, the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction has announced that such consol- 
idation of services under the present Division of 
Higher Bdneation is under way. In spite of the fact 
that consolidation is long overdue, this fait accompli 
may be unfortunate in view of the Stiern Committee 
hearings and the recommendations which have al- 
ready been made by such groups as the California 
Junior College Association and the California Junior 
College Faculty Association. There is serious question, 
furthermore, as to the nature of this reorganization. 
For example. Junior College presidents were recently 
impressed when assured by the Associate Superinten- 
dent that the new ** Division of Higher Education 
Services” would be primarily concerned with Junior 
College matters and would have adequate staff to 
serve the colleges and to provide experienced leader- 
ship in the relationships with other state organiza- 
tions. At the Fresno conference of the CJCA on Oc- 
tober 28, 1964, however,' the Superintendent dismissed 
the idea of ansrthing other than sectional status for 
Junior CoU^ activities. In light of these events it 
seems appropriate to report the essential positions of 
several groups regarding this alternative of Depart- 
mental reorganization : 

We believe the size and scope of junior college 
activities in California public higher education 
fully justify establishing in the Department a Di- 
vision of Junior College Bdneation whose chief 
would have cabinet rank. This officer diould be a 
person with broad junior college experience, both 
in the classroom and as an administrator. The as- 
sociation has advocated this type of organization 
for a decade or more. . . *. We believe that all 
DqMurtmrat staff members whose duties relate to 
junior colleges should be brought together in 
this propose^ division. . . . To put this sugges- 



tion differtntlj, w« bdier» thftt all rdaikMuhips 
of anj junior ooUegt and the Department of Ed- 
ueadoa ahould be eentered in tl^ new diriaion. 

. . . Though it ia eamntial and moat desirable that 
junior collegia diould remain primarily oommu* 
nity<eentered insdtntiona under the eontrol of . 
local gbreming boards, some degree of coordina- 
tion is neoesaary espeeially as regards junior col- 
lege relations with the Uidrersity of California, 
California State Colleges, and the Co(irdinating 
Couneil for Higher Education. The proposed di- 
vision organisation would provide experieneed 
leadership in the rdationdiipa with those other 
organisations. 

Pfuidtni, CaUfomia Junior CoUego Attoei- 

aUon, July 10, 1964 

Detter coordination in departmental supervision 
might be achieved by their consolidation if this 
can be accomplidied. It is questionable, however, 
whether such action would assure better leader- 
ship or simply result in some improvement in co- 
ordination within the department and continua- 
tion of its essentially passive role. Because we 
have been able to find little continuity or clarity 
of purpose in recent budgetary requests by the 
department to augment the Bureau of Junior 
Colleges, we have opposed such requests and have 
recommended that the departmmt fiM; prepare 
a plan indicating the proposed role of the depart- 
ment and the board in providing more effective 
services oxid leaderdiip for the junior colleges. 

Offlco of ihe Legislative Analyst. 

July 10, 1964 

Support the re-organization of the State Depart- 
ment of Education to centm* junior coUege af- 
fairs in one office. (Recommendation, the 1965 
Legidative Program of <^CA) 

Chairman, Finance and Legislative Commit- 
tee, October 28, 1964 

The State Department of Education has only a 
small staff devoting itself to junior coUege edu- 
eation. It appears that the routine of junior col- 
lege business consumes the available time of the 
staff and there is little time for creative thipkiiig 
and planning which will enable junior coUege ed- 
ucators throughout the state to do better what 
they are doing wdl today and to devdop new 
programs and new goals as they beeome feasible, 
not twenty years after. . . We would propose 

then that a separate board for junior college ed- 
ucation be established, that it simply take over 
the powers which tiie present state boi^ now has 
for junior coUege education, and that it be 
givm funds for a somewhat enlarged staff to en- 



able it to study and solve some of the problems 
. . . not previously taken on. 

President, CaUfomia Junior CoUege Paoulty 
Association, July 10, 1964 

IstahUahment of a State Board for Junior OoUege 
Bdnoation. There is general recognition that the 
present State Board of Education has been unable to 
give adequate attention to Junior CoUege matters. 
This is not due to lack of interest on the part of 
board members but to the magnitude of problems 
which face elementary, secondary, and Junior CoUege 
education. The legislative advocate for the CJCA 
recalls a recent meeting of the Board with an agenda 
of forty-one separate items. ** Junior CoUege financing, 
the only agenda item that affected the Junior CoUegee, 
was number forty. ’ ’ The establishment of a State Board 
of Junior CoUege Education is being advocated as a 
means of fiUing the void in statewide leadership which 
now exists for the Junior CoUeges. 

It is likely that rather fundamental differences in 
beliefs about the nature of Junior CoUege education 
underUe either advocacy or rejection of this proposal 
for a separate board. Those who beUeve that the gen- 
ius of the Junior CoUege movement in California rests 
in the community coUege concept are cautious about 
making organizational changes at the State level. It 
is Ukely that most Junior CoUege trustees and admin- 
istrators are of this conviction and prefer to retain 
at the local level responsibiUties and leadership which 
some would centralize in a new State agency. These 
leaders . recognize that Junior CoUeges must have 
a stronger voice before the Legislature, but they 
would see this as best accomplished by reorganizing 
the present Department of Education and by 
strengthenii^ the California Junior CoU^ Associa- 
tion. On the other hand a number of faculty repre- 
sentatives, and especiaUy the leaders of the Faculty 
Association, would turn more readUy to State lead- 
ership in dealing with Junior CoUege problems. As 
has been pointed out, they beUeve that most Junior 
CoUege advances have come from Stete action and 
that the welfaro of tehchers is best assured through 
strong State supervision. 

The foUowii^ issues are among those which the 
OJCFA bdieves should be oonmdered by a State 
Board of Junior CoUege Education. There is no way 
of knowing how many teachers would feel that their 
own freedoms as wdl as those of local coUeges might 
be oomprmnised by State control in a number of these 
areas. 

1. Proper level of financii^f at both the State and 
local levels. 

2. Mandatory forma^on of independent Junior 
Ckdlege Ddstricts. 

8. Establishment of quality eontrol by some form 
of statewide testing. 
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Tbit would be, in effect, a eeparate but lubl 
ordinate board made up of repreeentativee of 
tbe intereated junior ,ooUege partiea. Preeum* 
ablj tbe department itaff ooncemed with jun- 
ior college matters would operate as tbe oommis- 
sion’s sUdf. Presumably, alio, tbe board would 
rely hearily, if not entir^, upon the advice and 
recommendationa of such a commueion while 
retaining formally its over-all responsibility. In 
this manner a separate board would be created 
in fact blit without explicit recognition and 
without clear accountability. 



4. Implementation of the aeademie senates in pol- 
icy «»*lrfng structure of tbe Junior Colleges. 

5. Importance of academic freedom to the oommu* 
niiy. 

6. Encouragement of an exchange teacher pro- 
gram within the Junior Colleges and perhaps 
the State Colleges. 

7. Modification of the sabbatical leave program to 
bring it more in line with other institutions of 
higher education. 

8. Clarification of the role of the Junior College 
both with respect to secondary education and 
to higher education. 

9. Evaluation of the strengths and weaknesses of 
the present accreditation program. 

10. Consideration of program for statewide tenure 
at the Junior College level. 

11. Increased cooperation between neighboring 
Junior Colleges in providing a rich curricu- 
lum. Also increased cooperation between State 
Colleges and Junior Colleges to avoid waste- 
ful competition. 

Some interest in a separate board comes from the 
fact that a number of other states have established 
or are considering centralised approaches to the de- 
velopment of Junior College systems. Certainly these 
pa|;tems of State organisation should be studied, but 
in doing so they should be appraised in light of the 
educational history and needs of particular states. 
The needs of Arizona, Oregon, or Massachusetts, for 
example, are quite linlike those of California which 
has already developed the nation's most extensive 
and distinguished program of Junior College educa- 
tion. Studies of State organisations riiow no pa^ 
terns which are particularly appropriate for Cali- 
fornia with its extensive system of diversified public 
higher education. Within this system a high level of 
coordination of programs, resources, capital devel- 
opment, and flow of students is called for. It may, 
therefore, be necessary to have a State agency whi^ 
can strengthen the voice of the Junior CoUef^a be- 
fore the Legislature and in matters of articv^iation. 
Since such proposals threaten to divide the Junior 
College family, it isi likely that some compromise will 
be adopted. 

Creation of a Oomnltativo OommiirioB. One al- 
ternative to continued State passivity in Junior 
College governance on the' one hand and centralisa- 
tion as represented by a separate State board on the 
other is the creation of a special consultative com- 
mission to advise and assist the State Board of Edu- 
cation in all matters pertdning to the Junior Col- 
leges, The OfBce of the Legiidative Analyst made the 
following analysis of this alternative in testimony 
before a recent hearing of a Senate Subcommittee. 



As yet there is no widespread support for such a 
commission, and there is some concern that it would 
add still another voice and another level of bureau- 
cracy to an already confusing situation. It is possible, 
however, that such a commission might be the means 
of focusing the increasing diversity of positions on 
Junior College matters into an acceptable plan for 
long-range development. 

QUISTION&> TO BI ANSWIRID 

If the issue of Junior College governance is to be 
resolved wisely ^ answers will be needed for a number 
of questions. Although hearings like those conducted 
by Senator Stiem and conferences like that for 
which this report has been prepared will help pro- 
vide answers, it is essential that long-range apprais- 
als of State org;anizational patterns be made. By 
whatever method answers to the following questions 
are arrived at, it is imperative that they be consist- 
ent with the emential goal of providing education 
for students not served at all or not as well served 
by the other segments of higher education in Cali- 
fornia. 

(1) With minor reorganization is the present 
State structure adequate for providing su- 
pervision, long-range planning and represen- 
tation for the Junior Colleges T 

(2) What is the proper balance between district 
autonomy and central authority in such mat- 
ters as curriculum, admission and retention, 
academic standards, personnel policira, and 
the determination of current and capital ex- 
pendituresT 

(3) Can the Junior Colleges play their full role 
as q segment of California’s system of public 
higher education as envisaged by the Master 
Plan and at the same time maintain their plu- 
ralistic and lOoeriy coordinated pattern of con- 
trol and representation t 

(4) Would the strengthening of centralized, state- 
wide administration lead to the weakening of 
the ecmimiuiity oollege concept and the auton- 
omy of local distriotst 

• IM BtettonlV. 
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* * 

(5) It the divereity of poeitioiui on Junior College 
iaraet a ttren^ or weakneett What are the 
proper limitatione of oentraliied authority in 
the m a n a g i ng of ooUegial affaimt 

THE FACULTIES AND THEIR STANDARDS 

California Junior Colleges have gained a substan- 
tial reputation for the quality of their teaching and, 
particularly in recent years, for their administrative 
leadership in developing new and changing institn- 
tions. Today, new roles and responsibilities are im- 
minent for each group as a result of boCi statutes 
and the changing nature of internal and statewide 
governance. In the process of examining the factors 
which influence the performance and standards of 
Junior College teachers and administrators it is pos- 
sible to identify a number of issues which are impor- 
tant to the future development of co mmuni ty college 
education in California. 

THI TIACHING FACULTIIS 

Junior College teachers have many characteristics 
which they share in common with those who teach in 
other institutions of higher education, but there are 
factors which set them apart from their peers. Among 
these latter factors are the conditions under which 
thoy teach, their educational qualifleations, and the 
sources from which they come. In addition there are 
laws and traditions which influence the status and role 
of community college teachers. Among the major 
sources of data for this chapter are the recent Coordi- 
nating Council inve^gation of faculty opinion, the 
California State College at Los Angeles’ study of new 
Junior College teachers, and Edinger’s ahnual reports 
of newly employed Junior College teachers in Cali- 
fornia. 

The public schools continue to provide most teach- 
ers for the two-year colleges, but decreasingly so. 
However, this last conunent needs qualification since 
it would ai^ear that in 1963 districts once again em- 
ployed a high percentage of new teachers from sec- 
ondary schoolsl In the early years of Junior College 
education, classes were taught almost exclusively by 
secondary teachers. The ratio of teachers from this 
source, however, has gradually dropped until by the 
five-year period ending in 1962 only about 30% of 
new teachers cune directly from high schools or ele- 
mentary schools. On the other hand, it appears that ' 
in 1962 Over 40% of the new teachers were from 
public schools and in 1963 51% held secondary cre- 
dentials. If this apparent change is true, it might re- 
flect administrative concern about serving the major- 
ity of Junior College students who do not transfer to 
four-year colleges. From where, ^en, do the other 
faculty members comet Table 10 ishowB the approxi- 
mate percenti^;ei fr<nn major sources as reported by 
the Coordinating Council. . 



TARLC 10 



Inslitutiom ef Prior Appointmont for California 
Junior Colloso IfOT’-M to 1961-«2 
8ourc» Poroonfofo 



Fonr-retr OoUtce k UniTtnitles 17^^ 

Junior OoUegea 12 

Graduato Bdiooli 22 

Non-academic Fielda : j; 16 

Hich Bdraob 28 

No responae/Otben 6 



It is interesting to note the large percentage of new 
Junior College teachers who are now coming di- 
rectly from graduate schools. Intensive experience 
with teachers of this calibre suggest that they are and 
will make a significant contribution to Junior College 
education. Nevertheless, their interests are frequently 
devoted more to teaching transfer students of high 
ability than to teaishing the more typical Junior Col- 
lege indent. It will be necessary, then, for colleges 
to give more importance to in-seiwice training of new 
teachers. 

The Junior Colleges have increasingly attracted 
teachers who have earned or are working toward grad- 
uate degrees. Although the master’s degree is now 
held by most teachers, the percentage holding doctor- 
ates is about 10% and seems to be leveling off at that 
figure. Of the approximately 860 degree holders em- 
ployed in 1961-62, 161 held undergraduate degrees, 
646 master’s, and 53 doctorates. The 1963 data also 
suggest a decline in the percentage of new doctorates 
with only 5^% of the new teachers holding this de- 
gree. The question of academic rank poses a different 
status problem for Junior College teachers. Because 
of the close association of the Junior Colleges with 
secondary schools and the frequent over-lapping of 
faculties, no professorial ranks were, until recently, 
considered appropriate for the two-year colleges. The 
closer identification with higher education in recent 
years has resulted in more attention to the problems 
faced by Junior College teachers in relating to their 
peers in senior institutions. The issue of rank and its 
implications for Junior College objectives has been 
debated on the national scene and within local facul- 
ties. At present few coUegeti have instituted a system 
of professorial ranks, but those few who have — all 
located in Southern California — report general sat- 
isfaction with the change. Certainly the community 
college teacher n^ds status consistent with his aca- 
demic preparation and importance as a teacher ; nev- 
ertheless,- there is some question as to whether profes- 
sorial rank is the best way to achieve this objective. 
Those who say it is not, are concerned that the uni- 
versity modd may be destructive to community col- 
lege objectives. 

Certification is still required for Junior College 
teachers in California, although under certain con- 
ditions professional preparation may be deferred. 
There is, as yet, no general agreement as to the prop- 
er professional preparation of .these teachers, and 
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ttiin is refloctsd in Table ’ll ’which shows the certifi* 
cation of new teachers in 1^J^2. As is typical of a 
majority of all Junior GoUe^ teachers, a minority 
of these new fhcnlty members have had profession^ 
studies which are specifically relevant to teadiing in 
conununity colleges. Most administrators - who em« 
ployed these teasers, however, said that they pre- 
ferred teachers with the Junior College credential. 



TABLE 11. 



Credtntials Earnad by Naw Junior Collasa 
Taaehara Employad in 1981-12 

Credenfiol 

Vocational — — ■ 

Special Secondary 

General Secondary 

Junior Ck>llese 

ProTiaional 

Other 



Numh$r 

82 

- 74 
.. 878 

280 

— 302 



Preliminary findings from the Los Angeles study of 
new teachers in 1963 suggests that the model age is 
between 31 and 35, and that 72% of the new teachers 
are male. Fifty-five percent of tiiem are 35 years of 
age or under. This means that on the average they are 
younger than Junior College teachers in general, but 
the sex ratio continue the great predominance of men 
over women on two-year college faculties. Socio-eco- 
nomic backgrounds of faculty members are only 
vaguely known, but approximatdy one-third of the 
new teachers report their fathers’ occupation to be 

profession^ or managerial”. There is much evi- 
dence, nevertheless, that Junior College teachers do 
not represent the same social class background as the 
students they teach. 

The California Junior Colleges continue to attract 
experienced teachers as is appropriate for institutions 
devoted exclusively to teaching. All studies of new 
teachers fdiow that the vast majority of them have 
taught before coming to their new college. In 1961*62 
approximately 55% of the new teachers had taught 
previously for 5 years or more. Only 13% had no for- 
mer full-time teaching, althoi^ many of these had 
been practice teadiers in a program leading to certi- 
fication. There appears to be no increase in the num- 
ber of teachers who brii^ four-year college experience 
to their Junior College assignment, nor is the num- 
ber of new teaidiers from outside California increas- 
ing. In 1961-62 cadi of these groups made up about 
15% of those with previous tcadiing experience. Bdin- 
ger reported similar figures in 1957--58. 



TABLE 12 



Distribution of Now Pnoulty by InstruotionnI Aroot in 
California Junior ColloiBO0 1967-68 to 1961-82 
Area Peroani 

Asricultural Sdence — 

BIoIocImI Sciences — — —— 7 

Math., Phys. Sd., A Bnsr. — 19 

Social SdNices — ^ M 

Hninanitieo — — — — M 

Vocations — — « — — 21 

Educational Senrices — 2* 

No Response 1 
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There is little information about the distribution of 
total Junior College teachers among the various sub- 
ject fidds. !^owever, the five-year investigation by the 
Coordinating Council diows the following percentage 
distribution among seven broad classifications. 

In 1963 the distribution was similar except for the 
large number of nursing instructors employed. They 
made up the fourth largest teaching field with 41 
new instructors. English, as usual, made up the, larg- 
est group of teachers To date there has been no 
general shortage of teachers for Calif omia’s Junior 
Colleges, but there are several critical diortage fields. 
In 1961 administrators reported that recruiting was 
most difficult in the mathematics-science-engineering 
cluster, nursing, electronics, and women’s physical 
education. Except for the last field, these shortages 
represent evidence of the expanding semi-professional 
programs at the community colleges. 

The five-year study of new teachers indicates that 
the vast majority of these teachers (88%) are satisfied 
with their positions. All but 6% said that their job 
had turned out as they had expected. This apparent 
high level of satisfaction in Junior College teaching 
is supported by a more intensive s*tudy of similar 
faculties in the Florida system of <}runior Colleges. 
Perhaps a more significant finding in California is 
that 83% of the sample were favorably? impressed 'with 
their experiences as they related to laajor factors in 
choosing Junior College teaching in the first place. 
The rank order of the top four out of ten factors is : 
(1) Duties and Responsibilities, (2) Calibre o’ Asso- 
ciates, (3) Educational Philosophy of Department, 
and (4) Salary. These data would seem to support 
expert opinion over the years that few teachers leave 
the Junior Cbllege because of major dissatisfactions. 
The holding power of these institutions is great, as 
is their new potency in attracting potential teachers. 
Reports from graduate schools indicate increased in- 
terest in teachi^ at community colleges. 

mCHING d>NDITIONS 

With the growth and changing status of Junior 
Colleges have come several important changes in work- 
ing conditions. In a number of aspects these condi- 
tions have become much more like those of other col- 
legiate institutiems than like those of the secondary 
schools which gave birth to the Junior College. The 
most important of these factors are discussed briefiy 
in the light of recent data. 

Although salaries in higher education still remain 
below those in comparable business and professional 
positions, the Junior Colleges have berii successful in 
competinig with other educational institutions. For 
example, the five-year study shows the median initial 
salary of Junior Collie teachers to be nearty identi- 
cal to that for all public institutions of higher edu- 
cation in Califomia. This median salary was between 
$6500 and $6900. The salary sriiedules of the several 



eoll^pM show considerable regional variation, and 
there is much competition among institations of com- 
parable siie and wealth to stay abreast of one another. 
At present the top teaching salaries are pushing 
$12,000 after 12^14 years of service, and almost all 
minimu m salaries exceed the legally required mini- 
mum of $5,000. On the other hand. Junior College 
. teac|hers say that salary increase is the most impor- 
tant factor in making their colleges more satisfying 
places in which to teach. Of course, it will also be a 
major factor in the ability of Junior Colleges to at- 
tract competent teachers in the coming de^sade. The 
./bnerican Association of Junior Colleges has pro- 
jected a national need of 100,000 teachers for the two- 
year colleges in the decade ending in 1970. It is 
likely, therefore, that salaries will continue to climb 
in the foreseeable future. 

While salaries in the past decade moved quickly to 
competitive levels in higher education, the hours of 
instructional and non-instructional duties of Junior 
College teachers have changed more slowly from 
levels found in the secondary schools to those of col- 
legiate institutions. There is, of course, variation in 
the teacher loads among the three segments which is 
the result of differentiation of functions. When com- 
pared ^th Junior Colleges, the relatively low mean 
loads at the State Colleges (approximately 12 teachr 
ing hours) might be explained as a consequence of 
upper division and graduate instruction; and the 
even lower teaching loads (3-8 hours) at the Univer- 
sity as a consequence of these same factors plus re- 
search responsibilities of the faculties. The complexity 
of the Junior College program makes such averages 
difficult to deteirmine. However, two-third of these 
colleges are using a 15-lecture-hour base for determin- 
ing loads. Only the small colleges exceed this average. 
From this base about half of the colleges use a 2 to 1 
ratio in weighting laboratory hours, and another half 
use a ratio of 14 to 1. Furthermore, a cc plex of 
factors are involved in determining the loads for hours, 
number of preparations, number of courses, subject 
matter taught, classroom size, and non-teaching re- 
sponsibilities. 

Brief consents should be made about two of these 
variables. As was the intent of the 1961 Certification 
Law and the general orientation of those responsible 
for teaching assignments in Junior Colleges, few 
mmbers of Junior College faculties now teach out- 
side their major field of competence. Eighly-six per- 
cent of new teachers report this td be so. The second 
variable of ooncem is class size. By and lai^ the 
Junior Colleges, by intent and philoimphy, have ac- 
tually built themselves a relatively rigid pattern. 
Because of convictions about small classes and close 
stndcntrteacher relationships, few of the community 
coUegeB have facilities for large classes. As a result 
average dass size for lecture-type dasses remain close 
to 30 and for labK^atory elaases around 25 Within 



^ese averages there are some variations due to sub- 
ject fields^ and a few new colleges have built lecture 
halls for moderatdy large numbers of students. It 
would appear that there has been inadequate experi- 
mentation in this matter of ftlAsa size, particularly 
in view of new methods of instruction. Certainly there 
is little evidence to support any dogma in this matter. 

THI PROBUM OP CnriFlCATION 

The edebrated ‘^Licensing of Certificated Person- 
nd Law of 1961'' is now in operation. In spite of 
TOme^ excessive claims for its value to education 
its disturbing attempts to define what is academic QtwI 
what is not, the new law is an improvement over pre- 
vions legislation. For the Junior Colleges, however, 
there is no significant change in the qualifications of 
teachers employed as a result of the law. One exception 
is ^ the freedom for districts to appoint some teachers 
without professional preparation in education, but 
there has long been the use of. provisional certification. 
It may also be true that more teachers are now teach- 
ing in their major fields at some of the smaller colleges 
than was true in the past. 

Should certification be retained for Junior College 
teachers? This issue probably splits the Junior College 
family into two camps. Both administrators and 
trachers ^ve arguments on both sides of this question. 
Since serious consideration was given in 1961 to the 
abolishment of certification of the two-year colleges 
it is likely that future sessions of the Legislature 
will be asked to decide this issue. There are a num- 
ber of arguments on both sides ; 

For Certification . 

(1) The Junior College is a teaching institution, 
therefore it needs teachers with preparation 
in the art and science of teaching. 

(2) The Junior Colleges have students with prob- 
lems of motivation, serious academic defi- 
ciencies, and special needs. Disciplined knowl- 
edge of these characteristics and ways of 
dealing with them must supplement academic 
training for teachers. 

(3) The uniqueness of the Junior College is not 
confined to its students. Graduate academic 
preparation alone does not give new teachers 
the understanding of commitment essential 
for faculty participation in curriculum de- 
velopment. 

Againvt Certification 

(1) As coll^ate institutions the Jurior Colleges 
cannot compete for teachers with other seg- 
ments of higher education if thqr require 
additional work in professional education 
for employment. 

(2) Many traditional education couraea are re- 
port^ to be of little value ahd axe rejected 



by thoM who have had to take them. It would 
be better, therefore, for the college! to select 
teachers with excellent academic backgrounds 
and give them in-service experiences while on 
the job. 

(3) Teaching is essentially an art and can best 
be learned by teaching. 

Several experiments are now under way in the use 
of internships for the preparation of Junior College 
teachers., Both Berkeley and UCLA have such pro- 
grams — the former now in its sixth year. There is 
nearly full support from administrators and general 
support from the teaching faculties for this type of 
preparation whether or not certification is retained. 

AOMiNISTRAtlVI NRSONNIL 

Heavy responsibilities have been carried by Junior 
College administrators in recent years: the stagger- 
ing number of students served; the selection, evalua- 
tion, and assistance to thousands of new teachers; 
the planning, building, financing, and managing of 
complex new campuses, are bht a few of the are^ of 
their responsibilities. The structuring of college ad- 
ministration, and the qualifications and preparation 
of administrative leaders have changed along with the 
institutions they serve. Who are these leaders, what 
are their qualifications, and how do they organize 
their management and leadership activities? 

In spite of close cooperation and generally demo- 
cratic procedures, there has developed a rather clear 
and characteristic structure for Junior College admin- 
istration. Selection of the chief administrator — the 
superintendent or president — remains the most im- 
portant task of the elected governing board. To him 
are delegated the responsibilities for advising trustees 
on policy and then carrying out such policy. Fur- 
thermore, the president represents the college in com- 
munity, civic and many professional affairs. The 
chief administrator in turn, delegates specific respon- 
sibilities for the educational, service, and business 
programs to several levels of administrators. The most 
typical structure in contemporary Junior Colleges is 
for there to be a level of deans with major responsi- 
bility and authority in the three areas of the college 
program. Each of these deans may have one or more 
assistants. Finally, a very important sector of admin- 
istrative activity is that of the departmental or divi- 
sional chairmen. The relationships within this 
hierarchy are indeed complex and are becoming more 
so as a result of new faculty responsibilities in the 
area of policy formation. Because of his essential 
leadership in this hierarchy, it seems important to 
report some contemporary data about Junior College 
presidents from an unpublished study done at Florida 
State University. 



In California the presidents are recruited primarily 
from their own or other Junior Colleges. Of the 61 
presidents studied 73.8% came from Junior College 
sources, 18% from the public schools, and only 8.2% 
from senior colleges. In this distribution California 
is unlike the other states because it has an extensive 
Junior College system from which it can draw ad- 
ministrative talent. These leaders also tend to be older 
than their peers across the country. The California 
average age is 51 compared to a national mear of 45 
for all public Junior College presidents. In reference 
to highest degrees earned, the California leaders are 
better qualified than their peers nationally. There 
are 60.6% of them who have doctorates, and all but 
one have graduate degrees. Nationally 54.9% of 
the presidents have had extensive experiences in 
teaching and in second-level administration. The most 
common position held prior to appointment as presi- 
dent is that of dean of instruction. 

In recent years approximately 50 new administra- 
tors have been appointed annually in California, 
and this number is expected to grow rapidly with 
the expansion of present u^olleges and the building of 
new ones. Since the competition for educational lead- 
ership is now on a country-wide basis, it is important 
to look at the national demand for Junior College 
administrators. Projections in the Florida study in- 
dicate that the public two-year colleges of the coun- 
try will need, in the next 15 years, 943 presidents, 
1086 academic deans, 803 chief student personnel 
administrators, and 676 business managers. These 
projections are considered modest, but they are dis- 
turbing to those who are aware of the shortage of 
leadership talent and the competition from other 
fields. It is likely that the demand will continue to 
exceed the supply and that a number of Junior Col- 
leges may not have the quality of leadership needed. 
California may be more fortunate than some states 
because of the status of its Junior Colleges in higher 
education and generally competitive salaries. In 1963 
salaries of presidents of independent Junior College 
districts in California ranged from $15,000 to $28,- 
700 ; deans from $9,900 to $21,396 ; and business man- 
agers from $11,150 to $21,396. Other states with gen- 
erally lower salaries for college personnel than found 
in California are now offering competitive salaries for 
administrative leadership. In view of the demands and 
shortage of talent it is likely that administrative sala- 
ries will continue to increase. 

The shortage of administrative talent was antici- 
pated some years ago, and efforts are being made to 
identify, prepare, and up-grade Junior College 
leaders. Ten university centers are now in their fifth 
year of serving Junior College education under grants 
from the W. K. EeUogg Foundation. California has 
three such Junior College leadership programs lo- 
cated at The University of California at Berkeley and 



Lot Angelei, and Stanford Univenity. Each of the 
centera haye about 30 doctoral atudents, moot of whom 
are contidered to have the potential of becoming chief 
adminiatratora in Junior Gollegea. In addition, aeveral 
hundred practicing adminiatratora have already been 
trained by meana of intenaive anmmer workahopa at 
the three univeraitiea. It ahould be noted, too, that 
theae programa aerve Junior Gollegea in a num^r of 
other ways, through auch activitiea aa conferences for 
presidenta, trustees, and other leaders in Junior Gol- 
lege education. This new approach to the preparation 
of administrators is quite apart from certification 
requirements and programs offered at various gradu- 
ate schools to meet these requirements. Of course, 
whether there should be certification at all for Junior 
Gollege administrators is being seriously debated in 
Galifomia. This debate seems to have had some effect 
on the 1961 certification law. One consequence has 
been the reduction in the units of professional prepa- 
ration required for either a supervision or an auniiu- 
istrative credential. On the other hand, the new 
requirements for five years of previous teaching ex- 
perience have prevented the appointment of young 
men and women with leadership talent as well aa the 
appointment of competent administrators from other 
fields. The changing demands for and roles of admin- 
istrators in Galifomia Junior Golleges require a re- 
examination of the issues of certification and prepara- 
tion. 

JUNIOR COUIGI SIRVICI PIRSONNIL 

Because the community colleges place great em- 
phasis on guidance and service of students, the 
availability and qualifications of those who fill these 
positions are important to Junior Gollege education. 
It should be pointed out that some recent legislation 
has complicated the efforts to gpve maximum service 
to Junior Gollege students. Regardless of its value, 
the recent ‘‘50 Percent Law,” which required dis- 
tricts to appropriate no less than 50% of their cur- 
rent expenditures for teaching salaries, has had nega- 
tive implications for student services. Under 
legislation, for example, counselors and librarians are 
not considered part of the teaching faculty. It is 
likely that certain student i>ersonnel staffs and li- 
braries are understaffed because of this provision. 
Furthermore, the certification law of 1961 carries 
even further the special preparation needed for guid- 
ance workers in Junior Golleges. The requirements 
are so extensive and at times so inappropriate that 
Junior Golleges find themselves unable or unwilling 
to employ professionally trained counselors. One 
consequence has been an increase in the ratio of stu- 
dent to counselor and the use of faculty advisors in 
place of professional counselors. The situation has 
now reached the point where administrators are de- 
manding that the pupil personnel credential no longer 
be required for Junior Gollege counselors. 



There is general concern about the role of student 
personnel services in Galifomia Junior Golleges. 
Their importance to the ent^ enterprise of the com- 
prehensive community oollege has been well doeu- 
mented, but the effectiveness of counseling, in partic- 
ular, is being questioned. A number of efforts are 
being made to identify the problem and seek solutions. 
In Galifomia the chief student i>eraonnel administra- 
tors haye^ begun a series of professional conferences 
and activities which seem to be making contributions 
toward the improvement of counseling and other serv- 
ices. Furthermore, the American Association of Jun- 
ior Golleges, with support from the Gamegie Foun- 
dation, has under way a major investigation of the 
purposes of student penionnel services, their effective- 
ness, and recommended changes. In general, it seems 
important for all who *re concerned with Junior Gol- 
lege education to be sensitive to the importance of 
these services to community colleges as they become 
more closely associated with higher education. 

THI PROMJM OP STANDARDS 

With the exception of three new Junior Golleges 
now in operation all Junior Goll^es have been visited 
by accreditation teams and accredited under provi- 
sioijs of the Western Association of Schools and Gol- 
leg^. Accreditation of Junior Golleges in Galifomia 
began in 1953, following a long period of negotiations 
and discussions about its values to Junior Gollege ed- 
ucation. Under agreements reached in 1952 with the 
Western Gollege Association, all Junior Golleges in 
Galifomia at that time were automatically accredited. 
There was the provision, however, that in the subse- 
quent five-year period, each college would apply for 
a continuation of accreditation, and would be visited 
and evaluated. In 1962 the Western Gollege Associa- 
tion was reorganized and is now known as the West- 
ern Association of Schools and Golleges. In its reor- 
ganization the Association retained the commission 
system first established for accrediting Galifomia 
Junior Golleges. The Gommission presently consists of 
five persons appointed by the Galifomia Junior Gol- 
lege Association; two appointed by the Accrediting 
Go mm ission for Senior Golleges and Universities, «nd 
one parson appointed by the State Department of Ed- 
ucation. The standards and criteria for accreditation 
are established by the Gommission, and they are in- 
tended to encourage self-examination by the colleges 
and evaluation of the colleges in light of their own 
objectives. Each Junior'Gollege is examined each five 
years by a team which includes representatives from 
the Junior Golleges, senior colleges, and the State De- 
partment of Education. MembersUp of the is 
spread widely among Junior Gollege personnel on the 
premise that participation in the evaluation is valu- 
able for visitors at well as those visited. Studies by 
Johnson and others indicate that accreditation has 
been of value in the improvement of Junior Gollege 
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instnietion and operatioii, and it haa alao bad an im< 
portant role in the eommunitj and profeaaional 
image of California Junior OoUegea. 

Under prorklona of the California Adtmnuin^tiv 4 
Cod* (Seetion 181 (e) ) the Junior CoUegea mnat hare 
atandarda of adiolarahip for the eontinnanea of atn- 
denta in eoUege and for graduation. Mmimnm gtan* 
darda require that a atndect who failed to achieve a 
1.5 grade point average (G — ) at the end of any ae- 
meater ihall be placed on pr^tion. Bven prior *o 
■ueh regnlatioiia many Junior CoUegea had catab- 
liahed equal or higher aeholarahip reqnirementa. A 
1962-63 atndy of probation by the Bureau of Junior 
College Education ia anmmariaed in Table 13. 

TAIL! It 

Profcatien iiandarda of Californio Junior CoHofM 



Kmmhmrtf %of OroaoPofnl Aoorifoor 

Oo B Of t o Total Ln$ fT FnhaiUm 

2 2.7% 1.4»orloaa 

20 MjO IJi 

4 6JS 1,0 

9 12.0 1,75 

26 80.0 2,0 

1 1.8 2 tiawa total nalta minis 10 

or Isas 

4 OJS 2 UmM total units minos 0 

or less 



Almoat aU coUeges require atudenta who are not 
high school gradnatea to be placed on probation at 
time of entry. Furthermore, students from other col* 
leges whose transcripts show a grade point average be- 
low the entering ooUege’s grade point average for pro- 
bation are placed on probation at the entering col- 
lege even though they were not on probation at their 
previous college. Moot coUeges require that students 
on probation who faU below the coUege’s standards, 
while on probation a semester, must remain out of 
school one semrrter. When they return, they are dis- 
muaed if they faU below standards set by the col- 
lege. 



There is grave need for intensive studies of stu- 
drats who withdraw from California Junior Collages. 
Little is known about the factors vduch contribute to 
heavy mortality or what happens to students after 
dropping out A recent Bureau atudy gives the fol- 
lowing information: 

A total 0 ^ 34 coUeges reported data for the total 
number of students who withdrew because of (1) 
grade point average (G.P.A.) deficiency and (2) 
other reasons. The number of fuU-time students 
in this group of coUeges was 81,571. The number 
of students withdrawing because of O.P.A. defi- 
ciency was 11,180 (14%) and for other reasoos 
26,059 (82%). 

The complexity of the problem of determining ap- 
propriate standards and some of the myths associated 
with this task have been discussed earlier. The Junior 
Colleges have had particular problems in setting 
standards because of diverse programs which serve 
students of different abUities and interests. At their 
best the Junior CoUeges have struggled to maintain 
the open door of opportunity while at the same time 
to preserve the standards of specific programs an d 
courses — and of its certificates and degrees. Some 
coUeges have faltered, perhaps, in this difficult job by 
confusing Junior ColU^ stan^rds with those of the 
senior institutions. It is likely, however, that the gen- 
eral concern for standards and the temperate use of 
probation and dismissal cystems wiU, in the long run, 
give substance to the open door concept. In brief, 
this concept means the right of young and mature 
adults to have access to post-high school education 
which is appropriate to their wide range of goals but 
which has standards requiring commensurate abiUties 
and effort The raeceas or fiUlure of Junior College 
leaders in solving this equation wiU determine who 
wiU be educated in CaUfornia h'»yc,jd the secondary 
schools. 



forcing has surveyed in broad terms the status of California Junior CoUeges today. The survey 
disclosM the nmny strragths of the California program and the highly successful record made co date. How- 
^er^also diM^ by this survey are a number of problAttis and issues of concern to those most interested in 
the future of Californm higher education and the role played by the Junior CoUeges. The foUowing sections 
e^ine mote clo^y cerUin of the subjects noted in this section: Junior CoUege district organisational rela- 
tionships, the problem of governance, and, in Section III, the finance of Junior CoUege programs. 
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f SECnON II 

• SEPARATION OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGES FROM THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL SYSTEM AND THE FUTURE GOVERNANCE 

OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGES ' 



Stpm t ion of tbo Junior CoUegto from Moonduy 
•ehod ^Totems inTolTW two dittiiiet but reloUd i^ 
■hm: (1) tlM govtmanoo of tho loeol Junior GoUofo 
dkitrie^ and (2) tbo derelopment of hiid^er oduoittioii 
in Junior CoUtfea. Ai Mpaxation oeeora» a third imne, 
tho fntuo fovtmanee of Junior CoUogea by the State 
of California beeomea inereaaingly prominent None 
of theio imiea are new, bat all hare oome to the fore 
with the evolTing matarity of the California Junior 
Collecea. 

SEPARATION FROM SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

A movement aa dynamie, aa indigenoua, aa atrong, 
and aa firmly rooted aa the Junior CoUege ia not likely 
to be draatieally aifeeted, except over a period of 
time, by organiaatioAal changea whieh in many 
reapeeta have been in the making for yeara. Tho pat* 
tern of growth or development ia a one: 

poat-high achool oouraea added to the high aehool eur- 
rieulum, often in the aame building and with the 
same inatruetora; then aeparation into a Junior Col- 
lege department or college; next, aeparation from the 
high a^ool diatriet into a aeparate Junior College 
diatriet, aometimea completely independent of the 
high achool or unified diatriet, at other times associ- 
ated by a common board and common central admin- 
istration. Beginning in 1938 the term “junior” was 
dropped from the names of the institutiona until to- 
day less than seven still retain it. 

OOVRNANCI OF LOCAL DWTAICTf 

OrganimtionaUy, Junior Colleges can be grouped 
into four categories according to the nature of 
governing districts: high aehool, unified, Junior 
College sharing common board and central adminis- 
tration with the unified, and Junior College with 
( aeparate board The majority of districts are now 
separated from the aeeondary achoola. All new dis- 
tricts must, by law, be organiied aa independent 
I Junior CbU^ distriete. 

If Porfsrville, as is likely, joins Bakersfield, Lassen 
will then be the only Ju^or College remaining op- 
I crated Ij a high achool dietriet The twelve Junior 
College dktrists now governsd by a eommon board 
with the unified distri^ are logical candidates for 
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separation. Separating the aeven unified districts may 
arouse more reaistanoe among administratora Even 
among the aeven, the majority seem ready for the sep- 
aration and would offer little opposition from either 
administrators or instructors. Not more than three 
would seriously resist the separation. The trend at the 
local level is definitely toward separation of the Jun- 
ior CoU^ districts from the high aehool and unified 
districts. Ai was stated in a “Draft of Position State- 
ment on Junior College Role” by a committee of the 
California Junior College Association, the Junior 
College “has reached a point where it is clearly 
higher education, with only vestigial remains of its 
secondary legacy. ’ ’ 

Since by law Junior Colleges are institutiona of 
higher education and since new Junior College dis- 
tricts musi be organised under separate boards, no 
useful purpose will be served to enumerate all the 
causes that have led to the separation at the local 
Lvel. However, it must be pointed out that a msll 
minority of administrators are still opposed to separa- 
tion. One of the few statements against separation 
was made in 1960 by Dr. George E. Dotson, then 
Assistant Superintendent (Secondary) of the Long 
Beach Unified District and President of the Long 
Beach City College. Among the advantages he listed 
for unified school districts were better articulation 
with the high schools and superior services derived 
from use of the greater resources of a unified district, 
such as teacher recruitment, in-service training of 
staff, curriculum development, health service, purchas- 
ing, school building and site planning, and others. 
Similar sentiments have been expressed by administra- 
tors of the San Francisco and San Diego Junior Col- 
leges. One of the administrators volunteered the in- 
formation that a principal reason faculty members 
in his district favor separation is to obtain a separate 
salary schedule. The administrators also agreed that 
Junior College instructors should be paid higher 
salaries than elementary or secondary instructors. 

Any change, such as formal separation on a state- 
wide basis, will cause oonoem because of the uncer- 
tainty of its effects on the present system. Dissatis- 
faetiw with certain '4|pecta or relationahipa of the 
present asxtem of locally-controlled Junior Colleges 
with an overlay of State control does not necessarily 
mean that all critics are anxious to advocate the cre- 
ation of a State board for Junior College eduoation 
or similar agency. • 
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E«prw8iitotiTei of faevlty organiiatioiii are work- 
ing for tapamtion at the local lord. For inpport they 
point to a Coordinating Conneil for Higher Bdu- 
cation atndy which reported that **the faculty of the 
Junior Collegea recommend that aeparate Junior Col- 
lege diatricta would make the Junior Collegea more 
attractive to preaent faculty membera.”* Legialation 
haa been auggeated to accompliah aeparation of Jnn- 
ior Collegea from the high achool and unified diatricta 
and legialaton are being aaked to aupport them. The 
California Junior College Faculty Aaaociation and the 
Junior Colli^ membera of the American Federation 
of Teaehera are>eapouaing the aeparation. 

Separation from the aeeondary achool at the local 
level ia proceeding amootbly becauae no major or 
fundamental changea are required iu pattema of dia- 
trict organiiation, in the pi^ciplea of fin a nc ia l aup- 
port, or in the practicea. Often all that ia Involved in 
the changeover ia the election of a new board, adeetion 
of acme new peraonnd, and the equitable allocation 
of aaaeU and liabilitiea. Predietiona are haaardoua but 
it ia aafe to gueaa that within the next five yeara only 
a handful of diatricta will remaiu attached to unified 
diatricta and none to a high achool. Thia will be 
aocompliahed voluntarily on the local level in acme 
diatricta and perhapa by legtdative mandate in othera, 
particularly in the Junior College diatricta which 
share common boarda and central adminiatrationa 
with the unified. 

Junior College adminiatratora are, moat of the time, 
consciously bringing about separation from the sec- 
ondary school by emphasis on their higher education 
status, by their requests to the Legislature for treat- 
ment different from that accorded the secondary 
school, by their search for a spokesman comparable 
to those of the other segments of higher education, 
and by their adoption of higher education practices 
in nearly every phase of their activities. Barely, ex- 
cept in finances, do tiiey favor a secondary education 
over a higher education practice. 

Reluctance to separate from the secondary achool 
seems to be based more on organisational and financial 
considerations tb*" on educational reasons. If the 
trend toward higher education status ia far advanced, 
if it is place in Junior Ckillegea under all forms 
of district organisation, and if Junior College edu- 
cators are not trying to halt or reverse the trend, then 
the fear that aeparation from the secondary school 
will drastically change the character of the Junior 
College has no basis. Dangers, of course, are present 
under any form of organisation; however, ^ere ia 
no reason to believe that under a State system, Junior 
College educators will act differently than at present, 
or, as one Junior College administrator stated it, **so 






unprofessionally as to destroy the Junior College as 
an institution.” 

THI MVB.OFMINT OP HKHUR IDUCATION 
IN JUNKNI COUMIS 

The effect of aeparation of the Junior College from 
the secondary school will, in moot instances, be sup- 
portive of the direction toward higher education. 
This trend is fully documented in the organisatioual 
development of the districts and in the adoption of 
higher education practices in the colleges. The Dona- 
hoe Higher Education Act gave the Junior Colleges 
legal status as institutions of higher education. I^e 
upward mobility which has been characteristic of 
American education is not likely to be absent in the 
(Unior College. Though the community, the faculty, 
the administration may not alwa3ni be in accord on 
particular issues, on this they are in agreements all 
want higher education status for the Junior College. 

Separation at the local level has been accompa- 
nied by the shedding of secondary practices and the 
adoption of higher education practices. Al^ough 
this process has not always been met with nniverul 
approval, it b— been inexorable. Not only does it in- 
clude dropping ” junior” from the ini^tutional 
eba ugiug principals and vice-principals into 
presidents and deans, and teachers into imrtmetors 
and professors, but also class schedules, grading prac- 
tices, record keeping, and a myriad of other activities 
adopted from the four-year colleges. The widespread 
establishment of academic senates is the most recent 
example of the trend toward higher education status. 
Before the Legislature and the State Board of Edu- 
cation made them mandatory if faculties desired them, 
academic senates were being formed in Junior Col- 
leges. The legislation and the action of the State 
Bmtrd is an illustration of the kind of acceleration 
that may happen if separation at the State level were 
effected. Academic senates in one form or another 
would have come without State action but at a slower 
pace. The trend Aows no sign of abating. By their 
actions, by their practices, by their attitudes, the 
personnel in the Junior Colleges reveal distinctly that 
they are part of higher edneaLon. They would refute 
any intimation that they are secondary in any re- 
spects, except in method of State support. 

PIOBUUIIIS IVOLVINO PROM MRARAnNO JUNIOR 
COLUOn PROM SICONDARY SCHOOL SYSTIMS 

Separating Junior Colleges from secondary school 
systems leads to increasing concern about what should 
occur in four areas: (1) credentials, (2) recruitment 
of faculty, (8) vocational education, and (4) the 
**open door policy.” The effect of aeparation from 
the secondary school on credentials and recruitment 
may be widely accepted for the anticipated benefits 
of these changes. No such acceptance will be given 
for the possible changes in the open door policy and 
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in the development of vocational programs. In 
these areas administrators have much to do to con* 
vince the faculty to maintain the traditional inter- 
pretations. Some rationale or internal organisation 
'must be developed to reconcile higher education sta- 
tus with acceptance of students with low-aptitude 
remedial needs, and vocational education programs 
not of a technical or semi-professional level. 

Oradsntiahi. Many administrators are dissatisfied 
with the credential system. The recent changes in 
State regulations while strengthening some aspects of 
certification have, on the other hand, introduced diffi- 
culties. In the first place a good deal of clerical and 
administrative time must be expended in the prep- 
aration and processing of reports whenever individ- 
uals are assigned to teach in their minor instead of 
their major fields. Second, colleges with small en- 
rollments are finding staffing extremely difficult be- 
cause of the restrictions placed on the holders of 
credentials. Third, assignment of instructors to fields 
closely related to their majors and minors is extremely 
difficult to accomplish. Fourth, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction indicated at the fall 1964 meeting 
of the California Junior College Association that the 
volume of applications for credentials is so great 
that the State Department of Education is having 
extreme difficulty processing them. Aside from these 
specific objections, many administrators favor the 
elimination of any credential system because it is a 
hindrance in competing for instructors with colleges 
which do not require credentials and in attracting 
vocational instructors from business and industry. 

The present credential regulations were intended to 
rectify an alleged abuse which permitted instructors 
to teach subjects not their graduate or undergradu- 
ate majors. How wide-spread this abuse was *mnng 
Junior Colleges was not adequately explored or inves- 
tiga^. A study, conducted by Michigan State Uni- 
versity in cooperation with the American Association 
of Junior Colleges revealed that 66.3% or 1,847 of the 
respondents replied that ‘‘Subject taught agrees with 
major (Master’s or Doctor’s degree) and that another 
22.6% or 630 replied that “Subject taught agrees with 
undergraduate (Bachelor’s degree).’’ This compares 
with 69% senior college faculty repl3ring in another 
study “Teaching only in major field’’ and 17% 
“Teaching major and at least one other field.’’ In the 
Junior College study 9% replied that “Subject taught 
does not agree with graduate or undergraduate ma- 
jor’’, while in the other study Ifif' responded “not 
teaching in major’’. A comparison of these two studies 
indicates that the record of Junior Colleges was sat- 
isfactory.* 
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Notwithstanding these considerations consensus 
unong administrators does not exist on this issue. An 
informal poll of approximately sixty administrators 
attending a meeting of the Committee on Finance and 
Iiegislation of the California Junior College Associa- 
tion resulted in a 40% vote against seeking legislation 
to eliminate credentials.** 

Some administrators have expressed concern that 
the elimination of credentials would lead to the 
spoils sy>tem, nepotism, or other abuses in the em- 
ployment of instructors. Board members and admin- 
istrators in small districts are considered vulnerable 
to this pressure, especially where local pride is so 
strong it forces the employment of local applicants re- 
gardless of their qualifications; although abuses of 
this and other kindis have not b^n unknown in large 
districts as well. A minor irritant which would dis- 
appear with the elimination of the credential relates 
to administrators. Elimination would make possible a 
more realistic approach to the selection of administra- 
tors in general and give vocational instructors admin- 
istrative opportunities they do not now have because 
administrative credentials are based upon academic 
teaching credentials. For example, vocational instruc- 
tors cannot qualify for a pupil personnel credential 
without an academic master’s degree. Another possi- 
ble benefit, recruitment from outside the state would 
be facilitated. 

Faculty organizations now are suspicious of efforts 
to eliminate the credential. They favor the credential 
system because it is a partial form of job protection 
and it prevents administrators from assigning them to 
teach subjects not in their major fields. The Califor- 
nia Junior College Faculty Association opposed an at- 
tempt to modify the present credential law. However, 
if a State system were adopted there would be leas 
opposition to changes or elimination of the present 
regulations. 

The elimination of the credential is not likdy to 
lead to abuses. The past record indicatei that asiign- 
ments have been made in accordance with the instruc- 
tors’ majors. This has been true in the states without, 
as well as those with credentials systems. Moreover, 
the accreditation process will act as a safeguard since 
this is one area a visiting team looks into on its quin- 
quennial visits. Another safeguard against indiscrimi- 
nate assignments will be the newly-formed academic 
senates in the institutions. 

If other safeguards are needed, educators suggest 
that minimum standards for employment, including a 
master’s degree for the academic and an associate’s 
degree for the vocational, be established; that large 
districts operating several colleges might introduce a 
form of civil service examination system, and that in- 
ternships now conducted on an experimental haais be 
expanded cooperatively between the Junior Colleges 
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and nniveriitiea. It ia raaaonable to predict that if the 
leperati^" of the Junior GoUegea from the aeoona- 
aiTachoola were to take effeet at the State leve^ the 
preaent credentiil ajatem would be elimiimted. It 
would be illogical to impoae upon one memhw of a 
tripartite qratem of higher education a reqnirement 

not impoaed upon the othera. 

SMKvUbnmA, Not all adminiatratora agree that 
leparation at either the local or State levd ia more 
eondnoWe to recmitment than aaaoeiation of Junior 
Ckillegea with unified diatrieta. A am^ minority eon- 
tenda that aeparation at the local lerel reanlte in a 
aeriona aet-back in teacher recruitment from tto d^ 
trict high achoola becauae inatructora loae beaefita in 
aalary, accumulated aick leave, tenure 
other perquisites if they move to a Jraior College 
in an independent district. The supply of ezpenen^ 
and outstanding inatructora from the hi|d» » 

likewise diarply curtailed, they claim, aa a result of 

aeparation. , . 

The great majority of administrators and facmty 
betieve that recruitment of inatructora would be im- 
proved with the aeparation from the aeoond^ aya- 
tem. Beaidea attracting more inatructora from a 
wider geographical source, aeparation would enable 
the Junior CoUegea to compete on a more favorable 
with four-year colleges. University graduates 
who have a stronger intereat in teaching than in re- 
search would find Junior Colleges on a State system 
more appealing than at preaent 

A reverse proceaa might alao develop. MobiUty from 
Junior Colleges to four-year campuses might be fa- 
cilitated. While this might seem a disadvantage, actu- 
ally it might increase the attractivenw of the Junior 
College to younger applicants. Mobility in boto di- 
rections would have beneficial results for both tys- 



tems. , . « 1 , 

Administrators alao believe that Junior Colleg^ in 
independent diatrieta have a wider geograpWe^ 
source of candidates than those attached to high 
school or unified districts becauae they are not boimd 
by local policies to select or give preference to high 
s^ool teachers who, failing to get aiyointmenta in 
the Junior CoUege, tend to be disgruntled and antag- 
oniitio toward the Junior College. 

If separation at the State levd 'were in effect it 
would bTpoaaible to eatabliah State j^lic^ ^ch 
would enable inatructors to move within the ayatem 
without the loaa of benefits mentioned by the pr^ 
ponenta of the unified district organisation. This 
would not increase the number of instruct^ bn^e 
ezistenee of this poaribility might be an added attrac- 
tion to proapeetive inatructora. 

Betention of faculty would also improve. Preaent 

faeoltr nwmbeni bdi«« ttat 

Had dbWet attaebei the stigma of s glondsd 

■ehool” to the institution and that one of the faetora 



that “leads colleagues away to other institutions . . . 

[is] the deaire to leave a Junior College organised 
with other levels of public schools.”* Faculty mem- 
bers believe that re-organiaing. Junior CoUegea that 
are in the structure of unified school districts would 
make them “more attractive to present faculty mem- 
bera.”* 

If separation were coupled with the elimination of 
the credential, recruitment from non-educational 
sources would be facilitated. “Second careers in edu- 
cation” would appear more attractive to men and 
women' in business, industry, and government^ in- 
eluding the military. 

Vocational BduMtion. Under the present arrange- 
ments not much difference exists in the educational 
programs of Junior CoUeges operating under the high 
school, unified, or Junior CoUege district pattern. A 
wide variety of vocational programs may be found 
in most coUeges regardless of district organisation. 
More important than district organisation in deter- 
mining the pattern and breadth of vocational pro- 
grams is location, student enrollment, financial re- 
sources, and attitudes of personnel. Sometimes the 
first three may be operating at the same time as is 
true with some Junior CoUeges located in sparsely 
settled areas, with low enrollments and limited finan- 
cial resources. Sometimes, financial resources are ade- 
quate, as at Coalinga and Taft, but low student en- 
rollments make it difficult to support a wide variety 
of programs. Attitudes of personnel have great influ- 
ence on the development of vocational programs, as 
wiU be pointed out later. 

Probably the most restrictive condition affecting 
vocational education is sixe of the Junior College. 
Among the problems discussed at a “Conference of 
Small Junior CoUeges” sponsored by the Bureau 
of Junior CoUege Education on February 29, 1964, 
was the “limited (expensive) offerings due to small 
enrollments (particularly in vocational . . . courses) . 
The conferees recognised the need to offer the newer 
technical-vocational programs but they could not do 
so because “most of them are too expensive.” The 
point in aU of this is the commitment of these admin- 
istrators to vocational education. So strong is this 
commitment that they are trying to surmount ^me 
of their difficulties by renting machines for business 
education classes and by participating in area plan- 
ning so that students may take specialised vocational 
courses at one college and basic studies at the “home 
Junior CoUege.* 

There is no question concerning the commitment 
of governing boards, administrators, and faeidty to 
the role of Junior CoUeges in this area. Dmpite dis- 
agreement concerning the kinds of vocational pro- 
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grami which arc cnitable for Junior GoUegca, the 
scope of vocational education includes programs of 
the trade and apprentice type such as hrickl^ring, 
carpentry, toolmaking, auto body repair, printii^, 
and a host of others as wdl as technical and semi* 
professional. 

A strong incentive for continuing development of 
vocational education has been, and will continue to 
be, the various forms of federal aid for instmetioii, 
facilities, and subsidies to students. Junior Colleges 
are cooperating wholeheartedly in the Manpower De> 
velopment and Training Program and are eager to 
participate in the various federal assistance acts re- 
cently passed and funded. This will remove one of 
the impediments to vocational education — ^high cost 
— and may help persuade students through subsidies 
to give serious consideration to vocational rather than 
transfer programs. 

The aforementioned general statements must be 
modified by another perspective. Although, as one 
expert in vocational education remarked, ‘‘there is 
nothing magical in the organizational status that pre- 
determines the extent and character of vocational 
educational offerings”, nevertheless, individuals at- 
tach connotations to names and symbols which have 
great influence in shaping their ideas in this area as 
in others. Some (the number is diflicult to determine) 
Junior College board members, administrators, and 
faculty want to exclude from the curriculum all but 
a few of the more respectable, high-level vocational 
programs. In general they do not want <any programs 
that do not carry bona fide college credits. Henry J. 
Tyler, Executive Secretary of the California Junior 
College Association wrote that the law making the 
Junior C!ollege part of higher education has ‘‘been 
distorted by some to imply that . . . they should give 
up all [programs] except the transfer programs.” 
He also quoted President Wendell Black of Harbov 
College who warned his faculty against the reason- 
ing that because ‘‘‘now we are higher education . . . 
we must get rid of programs that are not typically 
college leveL”*^ Separating the Junior Colleges from 
the secondary schools would give encouragem^t to 
those who advocate ‘‘upgrading” the vocational pro- 
grams and leaving the rest to adult, trade or area 
vocational schools. 

Educators in the other post-high school institutions 
will welcome the opportunity to take over these pro- 
grams.. For some time adult education administrators 
have been engaged in a jurisdictional conflict with 
college administrators over alleged usurpation of cer- 
tain vocational and other functions. Federal aid is 
giving them opportunities to increase their activities 
in vocational education and since they are not now 
concerned with higher education status they are offer- 
ing vocational programs considered by some educators 
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inappropriate for an institution of higher education. 
A possibility exists that in Berkeley, San Francisco, 
Los Angnliw and other urban centers, area vocational 
schools may be established independently of the Junior 
College.' This development may influenoe the kind of 
vocational programs Junior Colleges in these areas 
will offer. 

With separation at the State level this process 
might be accelerated. If adult or area vocational 
schools should organize extensive programs of voca- 
tional education, pressure would s^'on develop to re- 
strict all Junior Colleges to the ‘‘higher” semi-profes- 
sional and technical programs. Plausible arguments 
could be developed to justify this in the interests 
of economy and conservation of resources. In fact, 
such pressure exists at present but it is diffused be- 
cause each local board determines the level of voca- 
tional program that is suitable for its Junior College. 

Rationally, there is merit in the point of view that 
the Junior College should restrict itself to a certalu 
segment of vocational education, just as there is agree- 
ment that certain educational programs are most suit- 
able for high schools, others for Junior Colleges, others 
for adult schools, and so on. No one would argue that 
Junior Colleges should offer courses in professional 
education or in medicine. 

Yet, sometimes it seems as if Junior College edu- 
cators make clftima that all vocational fields below the 
professional should be offered in the Junior Colleges. 
This is patently impossible. Some selection must be 
made. It should be made on some basis similar to that 
used for deciding which programs are the province 
of the State Colleges and which of the University. 
Some of the criteria might include custom, tradition, 
availabilily of resources, degree of sophistication or 
difficulty, maturity required in students, job require- 
ments, and others. Overlapping will exist here as it 
does in the transfer and general education pro- 
grams, but the wide disparity might disappear. 

Separation from the secondary school may .lead to 
evaluation of Junior College vocational programs 
with the objective of determining which programs 
should be included and which excluded. Just as the 
Coordinating Council has qurationed the inclusion of 
certain education courses in the Junior College cur- 
riculum, so may it or the State agency for Junior 
Colleges some day raise questions concerning a par- 
ticular vocational course or curriculum. More spe- 
cific criteria for vocational courses could very likdy 
result from these questions. This need not produce 
the ill effects feared by those who are trying to pre- 
serve the vocational education function of the Junior 
Colleges. It could strengthen the vocational programs. 

In conclusion, if the Junior Colleges follow the up- 
ward mobility which marked other institutions of 
higher education, the separation from the secondary 
school may hasten the process of upgrading the vo- 
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Ci^tional ^eringi in Junior Gollegos* This does not 
mesn their elimination ; it mey mesn concentmtion in 
eertain vocational fields selected im the basis of cri- 
teria established by a State agency. 

Open D<k 1 * Policy. Historically, the doors of 
California Junior Colleges have been open to all who 
could present evidence that they could profit from at- 
tendwce. High school graduation or reaching matu- 
rity in other ways acceptable to a Junior College are 
the traditional requirements for admission. The effect 
of the separation of Junior Colleges from the sec- 
ondary school may inpinge with great force upon the 
open door policy. The open door is under serious at- 
tack by many m^bers of the instructional staff in 
the Junior Collies. Concern is deep-seated and has 
its basis in the apparently deteriorating scholastic 
qualifications of students. 

Whenever a group of faculty members are polled 
on their sentiments, many express their feelings in 
clear and unequivocal language. One instructor 
wrote: “If a student with glaring scholastic weak- 
nesses wi^OT to enroll, state forcefully in writing and 
give statistical evidence timt for him to enroll is to 
Murt failure. Send him names of schools and classes 
in his area where his lack of basic skill can be reme- 
died.” circular of the American Federation of 
Teachere in Los Angeles posed three questions which 
are indi^tive of widespread cqncem among many in 
the Junior Colleges. These questions are significant 
enough to warrant quoi;ing them in full: 

Admission policies: Are the best interests of 
society and of the individual served by admit- 
ting nearly all applicants, as at present, and let- 
ting them discover the hard way that they are 
incapable of doing college work? Or could a 
great waste of student time and tax money be 
prevented by refusing admission to those whose 
test scores indicate that they cannot do any of 
the work offered at present, including remedial 
work? If the latter alternative is accepted, can 
this result be accomplished by a change in the 
state lawt ® 



Many instructors, and to a lesser extent, adminis- 
trators, are having difficulty justifying the inclusion 
of low-level remedial courses in an institution of 
higher education. 

The increasing interest of the Coordinating Coun- 
cil, Legislature, and the State Board of Bducation 
in tighter standards for probation and Hiatninaii] nf. 
feet the open door policy. Some faculty members and 
ad minis trators interpret the -emphasis on criteria for 
^aded classes and scholarship standards as sugges- 
tio)^ for not altering too closely to the open door 
policy. As a result of this pressure, little effort is 
made by some instructors and administrators to de- 
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termine what can be done for the low-ability stu- 
deut. Instead, ^e attitude is widely prevalent that 
nothing can or should be done; if these students can- 
not do “college” work they should be disqualified at 
the earliest opportunity. The open door has been face- 
tiously dubbed the “revolving” door or cynically, the 
“open door to the lobby.” 

Others who are sympathetic to the open door raise 
quMtions concerning the degree of adherence to the 
policy by administrators and faculty. At a confer- 
ence of student personnel officers in January 1964, at 
least three of the speakers charged that by omission 
or commission, or both, the open door is a myth. “For 
far too many of the low-ability students the open 
door leads to a blind alley.” ® 

If these conditions exist now, they may become 
more so if a separation from the secondary school 
takes place, especially when the trend already is di- 
rected “toward making the standards governing pro- 
bation and disqualification more rigorous and toward 
insuring somewhat comprehensive standards uniform 
throughout the junior college system.” If more rig- 
orous standards are instituted, the goal of universal 
educational opportunity for at least two years of col- 
lege education open to any high school graduate may 
receive a serious set-back in Ct^Jfornia. It is improb- 
able that there will be a more faithful adherence to 
the open door policy if, at the same time that more 
rigorous standards are being advocated, the Junior 
Colleges become part of a coordinated system of 
higher education with a- State board or similar 
agency. 

Separation from the secondary school may — prob- 
ably will — be accompanied by more and larger fees. 
Non-resident tuition and optional fees for health and 
parking are the beginning of a process that will be- 
come a part of Junior College practices. The Coordi- 
nating Council is likely to continue raising questions 
concerning this as the Junior Colleges become more 
closely affiliated with higher education. The Califor- 
nia Junior College Association has gone on record 
against compulsory fees but it has advocated the pas- 
^ge of legislation permitting local boards to author- 
ize student body fees. Once fees are authorized for 
one activity the tendency will be for others to be 
authorized. 

The possibility exists that the open door will be 
retained in fact as in theory; but under conditions 
in which students considered incapable of col- 
lege work would be placed in an extension dividon, 
in a division of improvement, or in a separate build- 
ing. A suggestion has been made that in multi col- 
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lege districts one of the campuses be designed for 
these students. Some such plans are reported to be in 
effect at Ddta College, Michigan, where a Dean of 
ImproTement is responsible for remedial work and in 
Pensacola College, Florida, where the non>teehnical 
vocational courses are hous^ in a building across the 
street from the regular campus. A conconutant of this 
suggestion is to offer low>aptitnde students and those 
in short-term trade programs only ungraded, non- 
credit courses. 

GOVBtNANCE OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
AT THE STATE LEVEL 

OTHR STARS 

Given the premise that many states will continue 
to operate their two-year institutions under some type 
of local control, there arises an important question 
concerning the best means of state coordination of 
Junior Colleges. This is a complex question which in- 
quires into the' degree of responsibility the stete 
should assume and also into the most appropriate 
type of state agency for • coordination and service. 
The most dominant pattern found in more ^n 20 
states is for the state agency that is responsible for 
the public school sjrstem to be responsible, also at the 
state level, for local junior and community colleges. 
This is the situation in many of the mid-western 
states and in "Washington, Texas, and North Carolina. 
A few states with local Junior Colleges, including 
Arizona and Wyoming, have separate state boards 
for the creation of Junior Colleges. In a few other 
states the responsibility is either solely in the hands 
of or shared with a state board for higher education. 
Examples of this situation are found in Iowa, New 
Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, and Rhode 
ThIattH In other states the situation is difficult to de- 
fine because of the fact that the state agency involved 
is either a quasi-legal body or is one which plays an 
intermediate role. This is particularly true in Flor- 
ida, New York, and Michigan. 

In several states public Junior Colleges are com- 
pletely under the control of the state. Here there are 
two possibilities; (1) two-year coUeges are directly 
under some overall state agency with no local connec- 
tions other than some type of advisory board, and (2) 
two-year colleges are part of a university system and 
thus operate as extension centers. Examples of the 
first category exist in Oklahoma, Georgia, Massachu- 
setts, and Minnesota. Martorana found that only 
about 5% of the public two-year colleges fall in this 
eatery. However, one hears increasing discussion 
about this pattern as a possibility, particularly in 
states where tax monies are so limited as to discour- 
age the creation of local Junior College districts. Only 
last year Minnesota enacted legMation providing for 
this type of organization for its community colleges. 



One of the arguments used in advancing the legisla- 
tion was that in the twin-cities area as well as in 
other regions of the state, where Junior Colleges were 
so badly needed, the locfd communities were unable 
to levy additional taxes and thus Junior Colleges 
were likely not to be established, if left to local in- 
itiative. Since the Minnesota legislation was passed, 
a new state agency for community colleges has been 
set up and plans are moving ahead for the establish- 
ment of new two-year institutions. The former local 
junior colleges have been brought into the State plan. 

• Examples of the university extension center are 
found in Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
"Virginia, and Kentucky. Martorana found that about 
one-fourth of the public Junior Colleges fall into this 
category. 

CALIFORNIA 

In the last analysis, however, California must ap- 
proach its problems from the point of view of its own 
philosophical orientation, the general state pattern of 
education of which it is a part, and the resources at 
its command. The experience of other states can be 
suggestive, but it should not dictate the directions for 
California. What, then, are the questions about gover- 
nance that are particularly significant for Califor- 
nia! It is assumed that California Junior Colleges will 
remain for an indefinite period under some type of 
local board. The type of board is pretty much an aca- 
demic question, since 54 of the 64 districts are now in- 
dependent ones and 41 of these have separate govern- 
ing boards. Given this assumption, the major question 
becomes that of the most appropriate agency for car- 
rying the 8tate*s responsibility for Junior Colleges, 
together with the duties and services which should be 
the province of the staff of such an agency. As ex- 
pressed previously, the three possibilities are' the 
State Board of Education, in conjunction with the 
State Department of Education; a separate State 
board fer Junior Colleges; or a quasi-legal or special 
advisory agency to the State Board of Education. 

At the recent Fresno meeting. President Robert 
Swenson of the California Junior Colleges Associa- 
tion raised certain questions about state patterns. 
They were divided into three categories, as follows; 

(1.) Organization and control. What type of state 
board might be created! How would it affect 
the authority of existing local boards! Would 
a separate administrative agency be created! 
Would increasing state regulation necessarily 
follow! Wbuld more control mean more stan- 
dardization personnel practices, salaries, 
etc. ! How would these changes affect the char- 
acter of the community college! 

(2.) Finance. Would a change in structure alter 
the present state financing plan! Might this 
threaten the constitutional guarantees provid- 
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imply that the bonndaries of the college entily should 
correspond dosely to the area from which the college 
draws most of its students. 

Assumption 4. A governing board of any educa- 
tional institution bears a heavy and timercousuming 
responsibility. This is particularly true in the case of 
the community college with its diversity of purposes 
and programs. The following statement appears in a 
document prepared by the Middle States Association 
on suggestions for faculties, trustees, and others in- 
terested in improving or establishing two-year insti- 
tutions. ‘'Good trustees undertake their office with a 
sense of responsibility and a readiness to take enough 
time to study and understand educational problems 
and practices and to become acquainted with their 
own institution in more than a superficial way. Lack 
of time, failure to take enough time for the work, is 
often the reason when a trustee proves inadequate.” 
Presumably, this statement was aimed at individual 
trustees but it applies as well to goveimmg boards as 
a whole. 

A criterwn: Governing agencies of community col- 
leges must not have so many additional responsibili- 
ties that the time and energy available for the 
direction of the community college is beyond the 
realm of probability. 

Assumption 6. Those in whom is vested the con- 
trol of a community college must believe in this type 
of institution. Referring again to the Middle States 
document, VGood trustees believe in the institutions 
they control. They are its disinterested and impartial 
governors and at the same time its loyal interpreters 
and aggressive supporters.” Frequently the boards 
which govern community colleges are those which have 
responsibility for other type^ of educational institu- 
tions. This, of course, does not necessarily preclude 
their belief and interest in the community college but 
it at least raises the question of whether there may 
exist a lack of understanding, sympathy, or even a 
partial confiict of interest. Sometimes it seems very 
logical for one board to have jurisdiction over two 
or more agencies, but this may deprive an institution 
of what Selznick calls “institutional integrity.” He 
has said: “The fallacy of combining agencies on the 
basis of logical association of functions is a character- 
istic result of the failure to take account of institu* 
tionid mtegrity.’^i* At least this is a warning. 

A crifemn; The controlling agency of a community 
college should be one which can have' no confiict of 
interests between ths community college and any 
other institution for which it is responsible. Its dedi- 
cation to the ^que charimteratics of the conuuunily 
coUege must be tih ^ 

Aiuiiiliption 6, Since educatiph is to some extent 
a ^te r^onsibility» there must be close coordihulioh 

K/iinior CoUegtM and Oorntnunlty CoHegea, ppeianwA No. 4. 60, 

■ Middle Statea Anodatlon of CoUetee end Seoonderifr Sohoeia, 
December, 1968. 

Op. p. 58. 
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of community colleges with all other segments of 
education. These collies cannot operate in a vacuum. 
Such coordination does not, however, necenarily take 
the form of detailed oontroL For example, in thoee 
states where community colleges are under the juris- 
diction of local boards, the coordination Ut the state 
level must insure the proper functioning of these in- 
stitutions in view of the state’s educational needs and 
resources, but there must be a fine line between coor- 
dination and control. Mort and Reusser had a word 
on this too w'heu they said: “Most legislative action 
should be structured in nature. It should be con- 
cerned with setting up a framework within which 
the local administrative bodies can operate effec- 
tively.” 'V^en to draw the fine line or how to set up 
the fraraework for coordination and yet preserve local 
autonomy, is a matter in need of further discussion. 

A criterion: Any state plan for community coll^;es 
sh'' old be just that — a state plan. Each institution 
should have its own individuality and, if under a 
local board, should be autonomous, subject to mini- 
mum standards imposed and enforced by the State. 
An appropriate state agency should coordinate com- 
munity colleges with high spools and other colleges. 
Even state-controlled community colleges' and exten- 
sion centers are not exempt from the need for coor- 
dination with other segments of education. The 
state agency should set policy and assist in operating 
within the framework of such policy, with the expec- 
tation that their effectiveness will be evaluated. 

Four generalized applications to the California sit- 
uation of the above may be stated as follows; 

1. There should, and undoubtedly will, be increas- 
ing coordination and planning at the State level 
for Junior Colleges in California. 

This trend is apparent throughout the country, 
not only in so far as Junior Colleges are con- 
cerned but for all public higher education. Only 
recently, Logan Wilson, President of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and an advocate of 
institutional autonomy, wrote : 

Local demands must be balanced against wider 
needs, and short-range pressures against long- 
rai^e objectives . . . . Too much insistence on 
outmoded forms of sovereignty can lead only 
to chaos . . . . We have no option, therefore, 
but to adapt Ourselves and our organizations 
‘ to changing circumstances.” 

The question is, of course, how much coordina- 
tion and hoWv But with the soon-to-be 100 
Junior Colleges (more or less) ,* with increasing 
. ' Sthte aid ; and iritii 'the. that the total 

Ju^dor Colle^ prpgrm be closely meriied mth 
: the^^^S hSeds, the, pressure for State 

u Op. oit., !>. 46^ 

.wLoian Wilaon: "Form and Fnnotton In Amerloan Hlfhor Bdu- 
oatlon," Baucattonal Record, Summer 1964, pp. SOI, 807. 
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concern about the Junior College program will 
increase. If the Junior Colleges do not take the 
initiative on the matter of how best to bring 
this about, someone else will. 

2. Just as there can be a balance between State aid 
and local control, so should it be possible to have 
local support with some State control. 

3. Whatever the type and nature of the State 
agency, it should not destroy the integrity and 
personality of the local institution. 

4. The State agency must have sufBcient interest in 
and time to devote to Juiior College matters so 
that the welfare of these institutions is para^ 
mount. The services which the staff of such an 
agency renders to individual institutions and for 
the system are as important as the coordination 
function. 

There appears to be no absolute criteria for deter- 
mining the most logical medium for governance of 
California Junior Colleges at the State level. Prao 
tices in other states can be reported, but there needs 
to be an examination of just how effective the pattern 
in each state is and what problems it poses. The Cen- 
ter for the Study of Higher Education at Berkeley 
has received a foundation grant which will make such 
an analysis possible. Even then, however, the problem 
in each state has to evolve in terms of what plan 
seems most logical under the circumstances. 

On July 10, 1964, the President of the California 
Junior College As^ciation, Dr. Bobert E. Swen- 
son, requested the Senate Subcommittee of Higher 
Education to await the results of studies now under- 
way by various agencies “before preparing any legis- 
lation which would significantly change the governing 
of Junior Colleges at the State level.” 
Notwithstanding this plea for delay. President 
Swenson and Dr. John N. Given, Legislative Advo- 
cate of the Oalifomia Junior College Association, felt 
that “some degree of coherence and coordination is 
necessary, especially as regards junior college rela- 
tions with the University of California, the California 
State Colleges, and the Coordinating Council for 
Higher Educatior.” These “. . . need attention in 
order that lines of communication and areas of re- 
sponsibility may be more clearly defined.” In neither 
Dr. Given’s nor Preff dent Swenson’s testimony was 
mention made of the problems connected with com- 
munication and coordination among the Junior Col- 
leges.** 

President Swenson suggested as an alternate to the 
State board the establishment of a “Division of Ju- 
nior College Education whose chief would have cabi- 
net rank.” Ir*. this Division “all Department staff 
members whose duties relate to junior colleges would 
be brought together.” If effected, this proposal would 

^Tettimonp Before Senate Buboommittee on Higher Bdneation, 
July 10, 1964. 
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accomplish at the Department of Education level, 
complete separation from the secondary school by 
bringing together the eighteen or more segments of 
the Department related to Junior Colleges in one way 
or another. 

The proposal leaves unanswered the outcome of 
widespread faculty and administrator advocacy of 
separation of Junior Colleges still attached to high 
school and unified districts either by organisational 
pattern or by common boards and central administra- 
tions. The omission of any reference to this prob- 
lem by lYesident Swenson is understandable since 
the Association he represents contains members who 
believe there are advantages to the present system. 

The Committee on Finance and Legislation at its 
October 1, 1964, meeting “took no position with re- 
gard to legislation mandating separate boards for all 
districts.” This difference of position on separation 
at the local and at the State level is not inconsistent. 

It is possible to have a separate Division in the De- , 
partment of Education and permit some Junior Col- 
leges to continue association with the unified District. 

Junior College administrators sense some denger in 
complete separation at the State level. They fear 
some loss of local control and the possibility that a 
strong State governing body might become more 
restrictive than is true under present practices. Re- 
ports of disiffection of State College faculties with 
“centralized” control may have influenced some Jun- 
ior College educators to re-evaluate their advocacy | 
of a State board. Also influential in bringing about a ^ 
change in thinking has been conferences with leaders 
of the Arizona Junior College admliistrators who 
have warned their California colleagues that all is ^ 
not well with a state-controlled system. Perhaps Cali- 
fornia administrators are discovering that “tyranny” 
is possible under any system and that the present 
State Board’s preoccupation with the larger elemen- 
tary and secondary systems gives them a freedom that , 
will be lost with a governing board devoting full at- j 
tention to Junior College activities. Despite this they 
favor legislation to repeal the secondary education 
definition of Junior Colleges. 

Faculty associations have been more consistent in ^ 
their attitude toward the separation at the State and 
at the local level. At its November 1963 meeting the 
State Faculty Council of the California Junior Col- ; 
lege Faculty Association approved a resolution sup- 
porting in principle the establishment of a separate | 
State board for Junior Colleges.*® This is consistent 
with the position of the Faculty Association and also j 
that of the American Federation of Teachers. 

What Junior College educators seem to desire most 
is a spokesman with the backing of an independent j 
board and with the stature of his counterparts in ^ 
the other systems of higher education. As one Junior | 

— — if 

^ CJCFA, Bulletin, January 1964. j 






College president sees it, '^The yenrs ahead demand 
a clear cut distinction to allow the Junior College 
to keep in tune with the other segments of higher 
education.” 

The existence of the Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education should allay the fears of those 
opposed to separation. It is authorized to ^'Interpret 
the functional differentiation among the segments [of 
higher education] . . . and to make recommendations 
for changes, if needed, in the functions and educa- 
tional programs of the three public segments.” It 
''is responsible for the study of all aspects of public 
higher education requiring coordination.” In fulfill- 
ing these responsibilities, the Coordinating Council 
can be relied on to give the same consideration to 
the proper development of the Junior Colleges as it 
gives to that of the other segments. Occasions when 
the educational program of the Junior Colleges will 
be restricted as not proper functions will be strength- 
ened by limitations placed on the other segments. 
Certainly, no doubt exists that the Council is pri min g 
the State College and University systems to put into 
effect plans for accomplishing the diversion of stu- 
dents to the Junior Colleges. 

Aside from this it is evident that the work of the 
Council is having an iiifiuence in creating for Junior 
Colleges the concept of a State system of higher edu- 
cation since its deliberations and reconunendations 
include Junior Colleges along with the State College 
and University systems. The Council’s minutes and 
reports cover the range of educational issues in public 
higher education. Whether the subject is '‘level of 
support”, “tuition principles”, “probation-dismissal 
standards”, “diversion of students”, or “need and 
source of faculty”, the possible effects on Junior Col- 



leges as one of the three systems of public higher 
education alwa3rs receives attention. 

Although the Council is not an action body, never- 
theless, the Junior Colleges are affected by its recom- 
mendations to the State Board of Education or to 
the Legislature. Junior Colleges often act on the rec- 
ommendations without waiting for official actions. For 
example, a report on continuing education caused 
Junior Colleges to re-orient emphasis on those courses 
in art, music, mathematics and foreign languages that 
appeared to be professional education in nature. 
Likewise, study of probation-diaminKal policies is caus- 
ing Junior Colleges to re-examine these policies. Many 
are anticipating a change in the direction of stricter 
application. 

Given the premise that theru will be more coordi- 
nation, not less, it behooves all concerned to come to 
an agreement on a workable plan. What are the 
needs in California, both from the point of view of 
individual Junior College districts and of the State 
as a whole, for services and coordination at the State 
level t Is it logical to expect that the State Board 
of Education and the Department of Education can 
fulfill these needs t If not, would it be better to estab- 
lish a completely separate board and staff or to take 
an intermediate step with an advisory board and its 
special staff! Begardless of what agency is designated, 
what should be its powers and re^jponsibilities and 
its relationship to local districts! In answering some 
of these questions is it not possible for the Junior 
Colleges with the help of the Coordinating Council 
in cooperation with appropriate State officials, to 
agree on three or four possibilities with sugge^ed 
powers, duties, and relationships outlined in a way 
that they can be assessed ! 



seaioN III 

THE FINANCE OF CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGES 



SUPPORT FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE 
OPERATIONAL EXPENDITURES' 

RKOMMINDID UVU OF fURRORT 
IN THi MASTIR PLAN 

The Master Plan for Higher Education stated the 
following in respect to State support of current op- 
erating expenditures of the Junior Colleges : 

In view of the added local financial obliga- 
tions, for both current expenses and capital outp- 
lay, which will result from the Master Plan Sur- 
vey recommendations designed to divert to the 
junior colleges some 30,000 lower division stu- 
dents from the 1975 estimates for the state col- 
leges and the University of California, and the 
attendant savings to the state resulting there- 
from, the following action is taken: 

Procedures and methods be devised and 
adopted by the Legislature that will increase the 
proportion of total current support paid to the 
Junior Colleges from the State School Fund 
(augmented for this purpose) from the approxi- 
mately 30 percent now in effect to approximately 
45 percent, to be achieved not later than 1975.^ 

The Master Plan recommendation that the State 
provide 45% cf the operating expenditures of Junior 
Colleges by 1975 has been supported in principle by 
the Coordinating Council for the past several years. 
On December 17, 1963, the Council stated: 

That the Coordinating Council for Higher Ed- 
ucation advise the Governor and Legislature that 
in its considered judgment substantially in- 
creased financial support from the State of Cal- 
ifornia to the public Junior Colleges is essential 
to the future success of the Master Plan and the 
quality and scope of higher education in the 
State of California and can not longer be de- 
layed. 

Further, the Council’s Budget Report to the Leg- 
islature, 1964 contains the following comment: 

Consistent with the Master Plan for Higher 
Education and the intent of the recommenda- 
tions of the State Board of Education, State 
support to the Junior Colleges in 1964-65 should 
be increased to 35% of the total current expense 
of education. This will require the inclusion of 
approximately $16 million additional in the Gov- 
ernor’s Budget for 1964-65. 

irmaTimtorUl ts taktn In part from a papar praparad by Dr. 

Heaty Tyle?. 

• Matter Ptan, p. 13. 
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The Master Plan recommendation that State sup- 
port of the operating expenditures of Junior Colleges 
be increased from the 30% estimated in 1960 to 45% 
by 1965, could have been accomplished by an in- 
crease of one percent for each year during the 15- 
year period. 

Table 14 shows the trend in State support for 
Junior College operations since 1954-55, and com- 
pares this trend since 1960 with the level of sup- 
port recommended in the Master Plan. It must be 
noted that at the time of Master Plan adoption in 
1959, it was impossible to determine the exact per- 
centage of State support for Junior College oper- 
ating expc iditures. Unified and union high school dis- 
tricts maintaining Junior Colleges did not report 
separate expenditures for Junior College operations, 
estimates made were based on data available from 
separate Junior College districts. Since 1961, how- 
ever, data have been available for all Junior College.^, 
and as shown in Table 14, the relationship of these 
data to data for separate Junior College districts 
indicate that State support of the operational ex- 
penditures of all Junior Colleges in 1959 did equal 
approximately the 30% estimated in the Master Plan. 

Table 14 shows a consistent decline in the per- 
centage of State support to Junior Colleges in sep- 
arate districts from 1954-55 through 1962-63, drop- 
ping from 37.45% to 24.02%. After adoption of the 
Master Plan the percentage of State support for all 
Junior Colleges declined from the estimated 30% in 
1959-60 to 27.25% in 1962-63 — at which time, ac- 
cording to Master Plan recommendations, the per- 
centage should have been 33%. However, in 1963-64 
there was a marked increase in the percentage of 
Junior College current expenditures supported by 
St«» ;e funds — an increase to almost 30%, a percent- 
age still below the 34% required to keep pace with 
Master Plan recommendations. 

PROJECTING THE CURRENT EXPENSE FOR EDUCA- 
TION AND THE STATE SUPPORT REQUIRED BY 
MASTER PLAN RECOMMENDATIONS 

In Table 15 the current expense of education in 
California’s public Junior Colleges has been pro- 
jected through 1975-76 on the basis of three different 
annual rates of increase in the current expense of 
education, per unit of average daily attendance. A 2% 
rate has been used as a minimum, a 4% rate as a max- 
imum and a 3% rate as a median — the median rate 
closely approximating that experienced by Junior 
Colleges in separate districts during the period 1954- 
55 to date. It should be noted that the projected 
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average daily attendance — and therefore the pro- 
jected cost — reflect the planned diversion of poten- 
tial lower division students from the University of 
California and the California State Colleges until the 
ratio of lower division to upper division enrollment 
reaches 40-60 in the two four-year segments in 1975. 

At the m inimum rate of increase the current ex- 
pense of education will incf^ase from $141.1 million 
in 1963-64 to $414.5 million in 1975-76 — an in- 
crease of almost 294% — ^while at the maximum rate 
the increase will be to $522.7 million — an increase 
of 370%. The median- increase to $466 million repre- 
sents a percentage increase of 330%. 

The State and local share of each of the three 
projected current expenditures of education for each 
of the years from 1964-65 through 1975-76 is shown 
in Table 16. In 1964-65 the State share determined 
by the foundation program now in effect, will be 
approximately $53.2 million, which will again in- 
crease the State’s percentage of support over that 
for the previous year. ”his percentage of suppof'; 
will range from 30.88% to 30.29% depending upon the 
projected current expense of education used. Begin- 
ning in 1965-66 the State’s share is based upon the 
percentage required each year if the State share is 
to reach 45% of the expenditure by 1975 as recom- 
mended in the Master Plan. The data show that if 
the State is to assume a 45% share of the expendi- 
ture in 1975-76 the State allocation will have to in- 
crease almost 400% over that for 1964-65. At the same 
time,- however, the local share will increase only 
slightly over 200%. 

The average property tax rate that would be re- 
quired each year to fund each of the projected cur- 
rent expendituree for education is shown in Table 17, 
shown in ta^ms of cents per $100 of assessed valua- 
tion. (It should bo remembered that the current ex- 
penditore includes costs for . diverted students and 



that the assumption is made that by 1970 all terri- 
tory of the state will be included in a Junior Col- 
lege district.) Up to 1970 the percentage of state- 
wide assessed valuation in districts maintiuning Jun- 
ior Colleges will increase the current 81.1% at a rate 
of 2.8% annually. 

Table 17 shows that in districts operating Junior 
Colleges the average tax rate required to fund the 
local share of the current expense of education each 
year will increase through 1964-65 and then decrease 
up to 1975-76 as the State assumes (at an increase 
of 1% each year) 45% of the current expenses of edu- 
cation by that time, and as a greater percentage 
of the assessed valuation of the State is contained 
in districts operating junior colleges. On a statewide 
basis the average tax rate remains relatively con- 
stant over the ten-year period. 

THI CURRINT SUPPORT PROGRAM 

The current program through which the State and 
local Junior College districts jointly support the Jun- 
ior Colleges provides that: (1) each district be as- 
sured a minimum amount of Stete support ; (2) each 
district make a reasonable effort to support its college 
through a local tax levy and (3) each district re- 
ceive from the State whatever additional sum is nec- 
essary to bring the total support to a level presumed 
necessary to operate a reasonable adequate program. 
This basidy simple program has accumulated 
through the years complicating characteristics. These 
complexities have become so confusing to the con- 
cerned citizen or legislator — and even to many 
Junior College educators — that they often give up 
attempting either to understand or improve the sup- 
port program. These complexities have also made it 
extremely difficult to describe the current support 
program without confusing the reader with too much 
, detail. It is hoped that the explanation which fol- 
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lows avoids this difficulty and provides only that 
detail required for understanding. 

Btatf Support. State financial support for Junior 
College current operations is authorised under pro* 
vuiQns of the State Constitution and is provided 
through a foundation prograip established by statute. 
Through the foundation program each district is as- 
sured of a certain amount of State support called 
‘‘basic aid," and some districts may, under certain 
conditions, receive additional State support called 
‘‘equalisation aid". 



Basic aid is received by a district for units of stu* 
dent attendance, called ‘‘average daily attendance 
(a.d.a.) *, at a rate of $125 for each unit. The amount 
received is based on the attendance of all students. 

Equalisation aid, if received by a district, is also 
based upon units of average daily attendance but is 
provided only for the a.d.a. of certain categories of 



■ On* unit of a.d.n. I* *aulTal*nt to on* *tad*nt in attondnnc* 16 
cl*M hour* Mtch w**k durins th* y*ar. (If nil 16 olni* bourn 
nr* in non>lnbomtor]r cour**n, nioh n *tud*nt is consid*r*d 
to b* n full-tini* *auivnl*nt (F.T.B.). If n part of th* 16 
olnas hours srs in inborntory eoursss such a studsnt is 
counted as less than a F.T.B. student.) 
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224.7 


281.4 


238.2 


lOdT-M.. 




801 






620.04 


646.64 


671.00 


242.8 


252.4 


262.4 


1068-W....... 




408 






688.86 


666.00 


607.08 


266.8 


268.1 


281.3 


1060-70 




423 






646.03 


684.06 


725.86 


278.3 


280.7 


307.0 


1070-71 




460 






668.06 


706.50 


764.88 


206.4 


817.3 


830.6 


1071-76 




476 






672.18 


726.67 


786.06 


320.0 


846.0 


373.7 


107S-78.. ............. 




602 






686.67 


748.47 


816.48 


348.8 


876.4 


400.6 


1075-74 




m 






600.28 


770.02 


840.14 


361.0 


800.0 


430.4 


1074-76 




644 






713.26 


704.06 


882.06 


888.0 


431.0 


470.8 


1076-76 




670 






727.62 


817.87 


017.84 


414.6 


466.0 


622.7 



• MUR(yE: Dejp^meiit of Finenot. Th« reltot the phuined divenioD of potential lower JiTsion itodenU *t th* UDirenity of Cklifomia and the Califarni* State CJoUete untQ 

th* ratio of lower diviBiau enrollment to upper diTWon enroUnMat raaehea 40%: 60% in 107S. 

t The 3% rat* i* that actually eiperienced by aeparat* Junior Collac* dietrieta in the period 104545 to date. Th* 2% and 4% rate* are applied aa minimum and m^Timnm growth ratei. 



TABLE 16 

Actual and Projeetsd Stats and Local Sharss of ths Currant Expsnditura of Education 
for Publie Junior Collagas, 1961-62 to 1975-76 



Flaealyaar 


Current expeoae o( education 


State abva 


Local ahare 


Ac^ 

mliioiia) 


Baaed upon a projected m- 
craaaa m aipeoi«/a.d jl 


Actual 


Projected 
<in mOlioDi) 


Actual 


Projected 
(in nmlioiia) 


Baaadori 
2 parcarit 

UMraaoa 


Baaadon 

8 paroant 

ucraaaa 


Bated on 
4^parcant 


Amount 

(In 

nullicna) 


Fmnt 


Farcioi* 


Baaed on 
2 percent 
ittoreaae 


Baaed on 
3 peroant 

incraaaa 


Baaed on 
4 percent 
increaae 


Amount 

mililoiif) 


PwOMit 


FtsroMBt 


Baaed on 
2peroept 
increaae 


Baaed on 
3 perumt 
inereaaa 


Baaed on 
4 percent 
increaae 


1061-62 

1062-68 

1068-64 

1064-66 

1066-66 

106M7. 

1967-68 

196M0 

1016-70. 

1070- 71 

1071- 72 

1078-78 

1076-74 

1674-71 

1676-71. 


8112.6 

126.2 

141.1 


$172.8 

201.0 

224i? 

242.8 

266.8 

278.8 
206.4 
820.0 

848.8 
861.0 
886.0 
414.6 


8178.0 
206.0 

281.4 

262.4 
266.1 

280.7 

817.8 
8tt.O 

876.4 

800.0 

481.0 

166.0 


8176.6 

200.0 

238.2 

262.4 
261.8 
807.0 
880.6 

978.7 

400.6 

480.4 

470.8 

622.7 


160.0 

84.1 

41.8 


27.40 

27.25 

20.80 


xt 

36 

87 

88 
80 

40 

41 

42 
48 
44 
46 
46 


$63.2 

72.7 

83.1 

02.2 
00.6 
100.8 
121.6 
184.4 
147.8 
160.2 

174.6 

186.6 


153.2 

74.1 

86.6 

96.9 

104.6 
116.0 
130.1 
146.8 

161.4 

176.6 

104.4 

200.7 


163.2 
76.6 
88.1 
00.7 

100.7 

122.8 

130.2 

167.0 

176.1 
103.4 
216.0 

236.2 


181.6 

01.0 

00.8 


72.61 

72.76 

70.72 

1 


Xt 
C4 
63 
1 62 

61 
60 
60 
68 
67 
66 
66 
66 


8110.0 

129.2 

141.6 

160.6 
156.7 

104.0 

174.0 

185.6 

106.0 

202.7 
213.4 
218.0 


1120.7 

131.8 

146.8 
166.6 

163.6 

173.8 

187.2 

200.6 
214.0 
223.4 
237.6 

266.3 


1122.4 

134.3 

160.0 

162.7 
“ 171.6 

184.2 

200.3 

216.8 

253.4 
246.1 

263.0 

287.0 




1 1064-6IL baeed upon the 0600 Foundation nogram and the 1065-64 ada., would be 644.4 
eadn^fe the eetkiated State eupiKWt in 1064-65 - 658.2 million Thin w^ 

st a*d 60.66^ toward the 49& i 



TAIL! 17 

AvarsM Properly Tax Rato Roquirorf to Pun4 Looal Rharo of Aotpal and Rrojootod Currant Ixponao of Iduoatlon 

California Rubllo Junior Cellofoo 1N1-4t to 1l75-7t 




Ac Men aboT9, the peroenUfe of BUtewkle ummd 

rete of mapme wm tboui 2.^ etch yeer. If tbie rate of 



iiei in diitHote malntoimnc juniior oolietM eoeh year 
ooUeiei ii obtained* Theee amouota will b< 




be the nine in 1270 and beyond. 



students and the rate per unit of a.d.a. differs for each 
category — ^the exact rates depending upon the wealth 
of the district. To explain the computation of equal- 
ization aid it is first necessary to define these cate- 
gories. The total a.d.s, of a district is accumulated 
in two bahic categories. One of these categories in- 
cludes those students who are over 21 years of age 
and are enrolled in less than ten class hours per week. 
This category will bo referred to below as “adults”. 
The other category indudes all other students and 
will be referred to below as “minors” even though 
the category includes those students over 21 years of 
age who are enrolled for ten or more dara hours per 
week, in both categories the s.^a. are accumulated 
separatdy for those students who redde m the dis* 
trict and those who do not. Enrollments are accumu- 



lated therefore, in terms of “in-district minors”, 
“in-district adults”^ “out-of-district minors”, and 
“out-of-district adults”. In-district a.d.a. generaUy 
accounts for the larger share of a district’s total 
a.d.a. (86% of the total statewide units of a.d.a. were 
so classified in 1963-64), and ir district minors gen- 
erally account for the larger share of a district’s in- 
district a.d.a. (78.8% of the total statewide units of 
a.d.a. were so classified in 1963-64) . 

Equalization aid is received by a district for the 
a.d.a. of its in-district minors if the financial re- 
sources of the district, along with State basic aid for 
in-district minor a.d.a. does not produce the funds 
considered necessary for an “adequate educational 
program”. At the present time the cost of such a 
program for in-district minors has been determined. 
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by ler‘«l*tive action, to be $600 for each unit of their 
a.d.a. i^hia coat, known aa the foundtUwn amount, waa 
increaaed from $425 to $543 in 1961, to $570 in 1963, 
and to $600 in 1964, and ia baaed upon an eatiniata of 
the average total current ezpenae of education per 
unit of total a.d.a. To determine the exact amount of 
equaliaation aid, if any, a district wUl receive for its 
in-district minora, the $125 per unit of a.d.a. provided 
by the State as basic aid ia added to an amount i>er 
unit of a.d.a. (of in-district minora) contributed by 
the district The district’s contribution per unit of 
a.d.a. is determined by applying a computation^ tu 
of 25^ against the assessed valuation of the district 
and dividing the amount by the in-district minor a.d.a. 
If this total (basic aid plus district’s contribution) 
does not equfld the foundation amount of $600, the 
difference, called “equaliaation aid’’ is provid^ by 
the State for each unit of the district’s “in-district 
minor’’ a.d.a. 

Equalization aid for the a.d.a. of in-diatrict adulta 
is provided at a lower unit rate than for in-district 
minor a.d.a. It is received by a district if the finan- 
cial resources of the district, along with the basic 
aid provided by the State for the a.d.iL of in-dis- 
trict adults, does not produce funds equal to $490 
($480 in 1963) for each unit of their a.d.a. This $490 
can be referred to as the “foundation amount’’ for 
in-district adults. To determine the exact amount of 
equalization aid, if any, the district will receive for 
the a.d.a. of these in-district adults, the $125 per unit 
of their a.d.a. provided by the State as basic aid is 
add^d to an amount per unit of a.d.a. of in-district 
minors contributed by the district. The district’s 
contribution is determined by the application of a 
computational tax of 24^ against the assessed valua- 
tion of the district. If this total does not equal $490, 
the difference, up to $105, is provided by the State 
as equalization aid for each unit of the a.d.a. of in- 
district adults. The total State aid for in-district 
adults, however, may not exceed $230 ($220 in 1963) 
times the current in-district adult a.d.a. 

Sample Computation of State Support. The com- 
putation of State funds allocated to a Junior College 
district through the foundation program is illustrated 
below for a district eligible for equalissation aid. 

Average Daily Attendance 



Previous Current 



Minors 

In-district — 


Tear 

1,661 


1,541 


Out-of-district 


1,567 


1,982 


Total— 


3,228 


3,523 


Defined Adults 
In-district 


460 


455 


Out-of-distriet — - — 


255 


297 


. /. Total 


715 


752 ’ 



Total 

In-distriet 2,121 1,996 

Out-of-district 1,822 2,279 



Total 3,943 4,275 

Assessed Valuation 
$130,699,800 

Computation of Batic Aid 

($125 X current district a.d.a. exclusive of a.d.a. 
for in-district adults plus, $125 X previous year’s 
a.d.a. for in-district adults) 

$125 X 3,820 = $477,500 
$125 X 460 = 57,500 

$535,000 

Computation of Equalization Aid for In-District 
Minors 
Eligibility: 

(Sum of basic aid per unit of in-district minor a.d.a. 
and district contribution per unit of in-district minor 
a.d.a. must be less than $600. Unit amount of district 
contribution is computed by multiplying the district’s 
assessed valuation by a computational tax of $.25 and 
dividing by in-district minor a.d.a.) 

$125 -f $130,699,800 X $-0025 
1541 

= $125 -f $212.04 = $337.04 

Amount: 

(Difference between the foundation amount — $600 
—and the eligibility amount— $337— , multiplied by 
the in-district minor a.d.a.) 

$600 — $337.04 = $262.96 
$262.96 X 1,541 = $405,221 

Computation of Equalization Aid for In-District 
Adults 
Eligibility: 

(Sum of basic aid per unit of a.d.a. — $125— and 
district contribution per unit of in-district minor 
a.d.c» must be less than $490. Unit amount of district 
contribution is computed by multipljdng the district’s 
assessed valuation by a computational tax of $.25 and 
dividing by in-district minor a.d.a.) 

$125 -f $130,699,800 X $.0024 
1541 

= $125 + $203.63 = $328.63 

Amount: 

(The <lifference, up to $105, between the foundation 
funount— $490 — and the eligibility ampuntr— $328.63 
—multiplied by the in^rict adult a.d.a. The equm- 
ization aid will be r^uCed, if necessary, so that the 
combined basic aid for adults and equalization aid for 






i 
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adults does not exceed $230, times the current in- 
district adult a.d.a.) 

$490 ~ $328.63 = $161.37 
$106 X 466 = $47,776 



Total State Support 

Basic Aid $636,000 

Equalisation Aid 

In-district minors $406,221 

In-district adults 47J75 



Total $987,996 



District Support. A district may levy a general 
purpose tax of 36fl — including the 26fldistrict compu- 
tational tax upon which the foundation program for 
in-district minors is based — for the support of Junior 
College operational expenditures, and may levy a 
general purpose tax in excess of the 36^ if a simple 
voting majority of the electorate of the district ap- 
prove. Further, every district may levy certain 
** special purpose” taxes — called permissive overrides 
— the income from which is restricted to such expendi- 
tures as teachers retirement, health and welfare bene- 
fits, community services, adult education purposes, 
and interdistrict attendance. 

Other Support. A further source of revenue for 
Junior College operation brides the State and dis- 
trict shares is out-of-district tuitition. Such charges 
are not paid by the student. Bather, the district in 
which the student attends bills the county in which 
he legally resides for the actual cost per a.d.a., less 
the amount (basic aid only) received from the State. 
A charge (currently $300 per a.d.a.) is also made for 
use of the college facilities. In each county from 
which students residing in territory not in a school 
district maintaining a Junior College have attended 
a Junior College, the “junior college tuition tax” 
bills are annually totaled, and the County Super- 
visors levy a tax on property not in a district main- 
taining a Junior College sufficient to raise the needed 
sum. These taxes vary rather widely from county to 
county and from year to year. Certain parts of the 
State, remote from Junior Colleges, and from which 
few students attend, usually pay a very low tuition 
tax.* 

Since recent legislation states that it is the Leg- 
islature’s intent that all high school districts become 
components of districte maintaining Junior Colleges, 
and non-district areas are rapidly being reduced, this 
revenue source will probably terminate within the 
next several years, being replaced by the f»sessed val- 
uation which such areas represent. The proportion of 
the state’s total wealth which is available for tax 
.le^es by local boards of Junior Colleges, is rising 
steadily, now standing at approximately 80%. 

Feder^ Innds have generally comprised no more 
than al^ut 2% of total Junior College income state- 

* See Table I, Appendix. 




wide, but in certain districts may be quite significant 
They are paid for reimbursable vocational programs 
(Smith-Hughes, George-Braden, etc.) on a federal- 
state matching basis, for federally impacted areas m 
lieu of local taxes (P.L. 874) and for a few other 
situations. Becent federal legislation, including the 
extension and broadening of the National Defense 
Education Act, Manpower Development and Training 
Act, Vocational Education Act, Nurse Training Act, 
and Economic Opportunities Act will considerably in- 
crease the amounts and presumably also the propor- 
tion of total income that derives from Washington. 

AOVANTAG3S AND DISADVANTAGES OP THE 
CURRENT SUPPORT PROGRAM 

Complex though the present California p^an for lo- 
cal and State, sharing of the cost of Junior College 
operations may be, it has good features. Foremost 
among these are the assurance of an annual appor- 
tionment, the guarantee of funds roughly equivalent 
to unit costs, and partial equalization. 

The main disadvantage of the current program is 
its complexity and the confusion that surrounds it. 
Much of this complexity has come about through the 
years because of an effort to take care of special prob- 
lems arising from such factors as the number of dif- 
ferent types of districts supporting Junior Colleges 
and the difficulty of obtaining comparable data on 
school finance from diverse districts — ^particularly, as 
shown in Table 18, when district organization changes 
rapidly over a period of years. 

TABLE 18 

Numb«r of DiotricU, by Type, Maintaining Junior College* 



JC Unified H8 

Year Diatrict District District Total 

1954 20 12 20 52 

1955 22 12 20 52 

1966 23 12 18 53 

1957 26 12 18 56 

1958 27 12 17 56 

1959 28 12 17 57 

1960 30 12 15 57 

1961 39 12 9 60 

•1962 49 11 5 65 

1963 54 8 2 64 

1964 56 8 2 66 



80UBCB: Anmul Apportionment Beporti and Bureia of Junior CoUcko Ednatlon. 

A second disadvantage of the current system re- 
sults from support based upon the age of a student — 
be he adult or so-called minor — ^without regard to the 
type and cost of the class the student attends. The 
result is that a large percentage of a.d.a is supported 
at a unit rate applicable to ungraded classes, although, 
the a.d.a comes from attendance in graded classes 
where unit costs are much higher. 

A third disadvantage is the. inability of the pro- 
gram to provide fully equalized educational opportu- 
nity and fully equudized educational costs to those 
supporting the program. 

The assessed valuation p<^r in-district minor a.d.a 
in districts maintaining Junior Colleges varies cur- 
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rently from a low of about $50,000 to a high of ovw 
$600, 000.** Under current foundation formulas many 
of the wealthier districts can finance a superior pro- 
gram on their basic State aid of $125 and a tax rate 
of well below the tax ceiling. At the same time 
the least wealthy even with a 35^ tax, may be very 
little above the foundation level 



INCREASING STATE ASSISTANCE WITHIN THE 
CURRENT SUPPORT PROGRAM 

The ways by which State assistance to the Junior 
Colleges could be increased within the present method 
of financing are breifly pointed out below : 

Basic Aid. Basic aid, as established by the Con- 
stitution at $120 per unit of a.d.a., was increased by 
the Legislature several years ago to $125. This $125, 
as explained previously, is guaranteed .to each Junior 
College district for every unit of a.d.a. If the amount 
of basic aid per unit of a.d.a. were increased it would 
provide additional State dollars to every district of 
the state. 



Equalisation Aid. If the foundation amount for 
in-district minors were to be increased beyond the 
current $600 per unit of a.dla., and if the foundation 
amount for in-district adults were to be increased be- 
yond the current $490 per unit of a.d.a., additional 
State funds would be provided to those districts al- 
ready receiving equalization aid. Other districts 
would qualify for equalization aid if State basic aid 
and their local resources did not meet the increased 
foundation amount. If the computational tax used to 
determine district eligibility for equalization aid for 
in-district minors was reduced from the current 25^, 
and if the computational tax used to determine dis- 
strict eligibility for equalization aid for in-district 
adults was reduced from the current 24f(, additional 
State funds would be provided for equalization aid 
and more districts would share in these funds. 

Defined Adults. As pointed out previously in this 
section, State support for the average daily attend- 
ance derived from those students defined as adults 
is at a lower rate than for the a.d.a. of those students 
defined as minors.” The definition of an adult was 
established in 1953 by Section 6352, Educatum Code. 
If this definition were to be eliminated and support 
provided at the same rate for those students now de- 
fined as adults as those students now defined as mi- 
nors, a substantial increase in State support would 
result. 



METHOD OF SUPPORT IN OTHER STATES 

How do other states support their junior colleges t 
A 1962 bulletin by Morrison and Martorana* * indi- 
cate itot in 1962 forty-two state had public Junior 



■ S«e Table II, Appendix. 

• D. O. IXoirleon and' 8. V. Hartoraha^ “State Foitnulaa for the 
Support of CoUeCes,“ U.S. Department of Health, Hdueatlon, 

ajau. ^j^arc^ Bulletin: IMS, No. 14. . . 



College financed in a variety of ways which may I 
be combined into three major groupings : | 

(1) Specific formulas 

These formule determine the state’s contri- \ 
bution to the current support budget. The 1 
majority bee this formula on a dollar • ^ 
amount per student enrolled although a few f 

set the state share e a proportion of the | 

current operating cost. | 

(2) Legislative appropriations 

These are either annual or biennial appro- \ 

priations and are apparently beed upon I 

budgetary proposals. I 

(3) Local tax levies. i 

The same bulletjiii also comments as follows : 

1. A number of states follow the practice of divid- 

ing operating costs among the local district, the ] 
state, and the student, with some tendency to- i 
ward a pattern of equal shares, 1 

2. Three states provide 50 to 74% of the current j 

support for local Junior Colleges, 14 states fur- | 

nish 25 to 49% of the current support, 4 states ] 
less than 25%, and 8 states give no support to 
local colleges. * 

3. Increasingly, state tax funds are being looked to ^ 
as the chief source of support. 

4. Student tuition payments have been kept at a | 

minimum level — one-third of the operating costs | 

or less. ! 

ALTERNATIVES TO THE CURRENT PROGRAM 
OF SUPPORT j 

James Wattenbarger,'^ Director, Community Col- 
leges Division, Florida State Department of Educa- I 
tion, has described characteristics of a sound plan for | 
financing public Junior Colleges. Extracting only ^ 
those aspects which relate to current operation, we ] 
find : j 

1. The plan should provide for joint responsibil- | 

ity, with both the state and the locality assum- | 
ing a share. An essential part of this joint sup- I 
port should be an equalization measure which | 
would assure the same basic quality of education I 
in all of the colleges. f 

2. The plan should depend upon student tuition 

fees as little as possible. It is a contradiction to i 
talk about extending educational opportunities | 
to people on the one hand and how large the I 
tuition fee may be on the other. I 

3. The plan should be based upon a formula which | 

provides for all elements of necessary costs of a ‘ 
good community college pro^am. The formula . ? 

must recognize that small schools cost more per | 

^ “Establishing Legal Bases for Community' Colleges." American 
Association of Junior Colleges, 1962. . 
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student than large schools, that certain admin- 
istrative and counseling services are essential, 
that some types of programs are more expen- 
sive, and that provision must be made for rapid 
enrollment increases. The plan should encourage 
efficiency and general improvement in the oper- 
ation of the College. 

4. The plan should contribute to stability of oper- 
ation by providing a predictable income from 
year to year. 

5. A sound plan will recognize that responsibility 
for record keeping, auditing procedures, and fis- 
cal control is a joint responsibility shared by a 
state coordinating agency as well as the institu- 
tion itself. However, as great an amount of flex- 
ibility as possible in the administration of the 
budget is essential. 

6. The plan will not be dependent upon gifts or 
donations to provide sufficient funds for the ba- 
sic program of instruction. Grants or gifts 
should be considered as a supplement to the reg- 
ular public support. 

7. The plan should induce areas of the state not 
directly participating in the support of a Junior 
College to make their contributions on a basis 
related to the number of their own residents 
who attend. (As Wattenbarger infers later in 
his statement, it would be desirable for this to 
be mandatory in order that costs may be shared 
equitably.) 

There are, it would appear, principally five sources 
of funds for California public Junior Colleges — the 
federal government. State government, local Junior 
College districts, the student, private individuals and 
. organizations. Any support program must be built 
around one or more of these sources. Since the State 
has no means of increasing federal or private sup- 
port for the Junior Colleges the support programs 
listed below involve, the remaining three sources and 
assume the current level federal and private support 
will continue. 

(1) Complete State support — This program could 
be patterned after the approach used in the 
support of the California State Colleges and 
University of California (probably more closely 
to the State Colleges.) The following procedures 
would have tt be considered. 

(a) Centralizi'd review of budget and educa- 
tional programs. 

(b) Development of a uniform salary structure 
for all Junior Colleges. 

(e) A new relationship of local boards of con- 
trol to centralized control. 

(2) State and student support— This program could 
be similar to the one suggested above with the 
addition of either : 
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(a) Student fees for student services patterned 
after the fee system in the other two seg- 
ments of higher education, or 

(b) A tuition system that would greatly in- 
crease the proportion of student support. 

(3) State and local support — This program is best 
illustrated through the current foundation pro- 
gram for California public Junior Colleges. 
There are alternatives to a foundation program. 
One variation could be a determination that 
the State provide a fixed percentage of the 
operating costs of each Junior College. 

(4) State, local and student support — A program 
built around these three sources could be a 
variation on the current foundation program. 
It could allow the student to assume a share 
of support through student fees similar to 
those charged by the State Colleges and the 
university, (A variation could be to charge tui- 
tion to all students with an earned AA or 
higher degree.) 

(5) Complete local support. 

(6) Local and student support. 

(7) Complete student support. 

Complete State or complete local support does not 
appear probable. Both would be stoutly resisted, the 
first by the Legislature and State agencies, the second 
by local taxpayers groups. Besides, the principle of 
local-State sharing is deeply entrenched, is followed 
almost everywhere over the nation (either with or 
without tuition charges), and draws on different 
sources of revenue. Proposals to introduce tuition as 
an income source are being encountered, and may be 
expected to increase as enrollments and costs mount. 

If the local-State sharing plan with no tuition 
charge is continued, a basis for determining the 
State ’s share is needed. The Master Plan recommenda- 
tion that the State share should approach, but stop 
short of 50% was made with the belief that as long as 
over half of the support was from loc-al sources, the 
danger of State control would be lessened. How valid 
is this belief, is difficult to determine. Education Code, 
section 17503, which mandates the manner in which 
50% of a district budget must be spent, even though 
most of its funds may have come from local taxes, 
would seem to have made the point that the State can 
dictate how local funds shall be used. If this be true. 
State control may be a possibility regardless of the 
proportion of state versus local support. 

The idea of a specific percentage base for deter- 
mining the level of State support to districts subject to 
local boards Of control has been criticized. It ha s 
been argued that this commits the State to an “open- 
ended” situation that continually “escalates”, that 
the more State money a district gets, the more the 
local board and administration will spen^ thus an 
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upward spiral results. Instead, a proper or adequate 
‘^program/’ should be determined which will include 
designated salary schedules, student-faculty ratios, 
and other elements ; once the cost of this is deter- 
mined, then a dollar amount for the State’s contribu- 
tion can be fixed. 

Junior College educators have argued that such w 
appi^oach would produce unrealistic and undesir- 
able uniformity, in view of the diversity over the 
state in community needs, living costs, program em- 
phasis, etc., which are the components of any ade- 
quate junior college service to its area. They believe 
that average costs on a statewide basis provide a St- 
ably stable base and also that local a dmin istrations 
and boards show fully as great fiscal responsibility as 
do State agencies. 

ISSUES TO BE FACED IN THE DETERMINATION 
OF A SUPPORT PROGRAM 

If California is to have an understandable and de- 
fensible plan of financing its Junior Colleges, a num- 
ber of issues must be resolved. Some of these are: 

(1) Shall Junior Colleges continue to receive 
State funds through apportionment! If so, 

(a) Should the foundation program, if con- 
tinued, closely approximate the estimated 
per student cost or be determined on an- 
other basis! 

(b) What approximate proportion of Junior 
College support should the State provide! 
What is the rationale for this! 

(c) Shall basic aid be continued! At the pres- 
ent level! Higher! Lower! If it were abol- 
ished, what alternate plan is suggested! 

(2) How can all areas of the state be brought into 
equitable sharing in support of Junior Col- 
leges! 

(a) Is a statewide tax levy for Junior Col- 
lege support feasible? If it were adopted, 
what would be its impact on local con- 
trol! 

(b) How may all territories of the state be 
quickij’’ brought into districts maintaining 
Junior Colleges, thus ending complexities 
of charge-back! 

(3) Should the “defined adult” limitation be re- 
moved! 

(a) From graded class attendance! 

(b) Prom ungraded class attendance ! 

(4) Should there be differentials in the proportion 
of State support for— - 

(a) Graded versus ungraded courses! 

(b) Persons already having AA (or other) 
degrees and those without ! 

(c) Others! 
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(5) How may inter-district financing w''*: besi ar- . | 
ranged so as to *encourage regional pxc.'jning 

and facilitate legitimate student transfer! 

(6) Should ceilings on allowable local tax levy be 
raised or removed! 

(7) How may the necessarily higher-than-average 
unit costs in small Junior Colleges be better 
supported! 

(8) Can a contin uin g plan be adopted that will ob- 
viate present annual uncertainties until last- 
minute action by the Legislature ! 

(9) What impact on local control of Junior Col- 
leges will each support plan have! 

(10) Should a State system of Junior Colleges, re- 
placing the present locally-controlled institu- 
tions, be advocated ! | 

A support plan might be devised that would start 
with verified current statewide average costs, provide 
for an aTiniiftl increase tied to the cost of living in- j 
dex, and include a reasonable proportion as the 
State’s “proper” share. But how shall this “proper” 
share be determined! There is precedent from the 
practices of other states and of the federal govern- ^ 
ment, for a fifty-fifty matching. It can readily be ar- ■ 
gued that Junior Colleges perform a State function, 
especially in view of present-day mobility of popula- 
tiovB. The student, no matter where educated, is as J 
likely as not to spend his adult life in one or several 
communities other than that in which he went to Jun- 
ior College. Further, since Junior Colleges educate 
a sizable proportion of students who as freshmen 
were eligible to have entered a State College, the 
University, or both — ^in which case the State would 
have paid either some 85—90% of State College costs 
or 65-70% of University costs— it can be argued that. ; 
for such students the State should pay these full 
amounts to the Junior College. Thus, an open-ended 
State Junior College fund could be established into 
which annually would be placed sums based on the 
amounts those University and State College eligible 
students in Junior Colleges would have cost the State \ 
had they gone to those institutions, together with, 
say, 50% of the amount estimat 1 for the costs of ; 

educating the remaining “non-eligible” Junior Col- J 

lege students. Distribution of such a fund could be | 

on a foundation basis, or could separately identify \ 

the three classificatibns of students since by recent 
State Board of Education action Junior Colleges will ^ 

now be annually reporting the number of University < 

and State College eligibles enrolled. Were such a plan | 

to be adopted, it would be imperative to prescribe j 

that the funds be distributed irrespective of the | 

courses pursued by the students of each category, | 

since not all “eligibles” may elect to take transfer \ 

courses and many “ineligibles” do, in fact, transfer. I 

If such a continuing Junior College State fund | 

were established, thought might well be given to leg- I 
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islation that would levy a minimum annual tax of 
35^ on non-district areas, the sums thus rallied, if in 
excess of those required by counties for paying their 
Junior College tuition tax bills, going into the \Jun- 
ior College State fund. This would bring all parts of 
the state into more similar participation in Juniiar 
College support, and would provide further incentive 
to non-district areas to form or annex to Junior Col-' 
leg^e districts, in accordance with declared legislative " 
intent. 

A different approach to the state-loeal sharing 
might be the Arizona plan. There the state pays $525 
per student for the first 320 student units and $350 
for all the remaining student units. Because of Cali- 
fornia’s great diversity in unit wealth, by district, 
and its resulting devotion to the principle of equaliza- 
tion, that feature could be incorporated in the plan. 
Thus, for example, the first, say, 500 A.D.A. (or other 
unit) might be on a foundation basis of perhaps $800, 
and all above that on, perhaps, $600. By carefully 
adjusting 'the two amounts, such a plan could over- 
come one great weakness of the present program, 
whereby districts that are both relatively “poor” and 
small in enrollment can raise only a few dollars above 
the foundation program to finance their inescapably 
greater-than-average unit costs. 

The possibility of a statewide property tax levied 
for Junior College purposes and placed, together with 
support from the State School Fund in a State Jun- 
ior College Fund, merits careful study. When advo- 
cated by the State Department of Education recently,® 
many believed that it was not feasible politically ; this 
may be true. By obtaining money from wealthy dis- 
tricts and allocating it equally to all districts, equali-. 
zation would be increased. Opposition from the wealth- 
ier districts may, however, be expected. Further ex- 
amination of the plan may well be warranted. 

PROPOSED CHANGES IN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR ^965-66 

The State Board of Education and the Department 
of Education have provided some indication of the 
l^slation affecting Junior College support which 
they will propose or support during the 1965 session 
of the Legislature. The California Junior College As- 
sociation has issued a statement on its legislative 
program. 

The StatA Board of Education has indicated that 
it may seek eliminate “State Basic Aid” from the 
Junior College Aonndation program. Such a change 
(requiring a constitutional amendment) would re- 
sult in a decreased percentage of State support to the 
Junior Colleges unless other compensating changes 
were made in the foundation porgram. Without such 
changes the amount of State support would ^main 
unchanged for all district^ with an assessed valua- 

• Beoommendationt on PuhUo School Support (Sacramento: State 
Department of education, November 1962), pp 49->57« 



tion per unit of in-district, minor a.d.a. of $190,000 
or less. Those districts, in which the assessed valua- 
tion per unit of a.d.a. is between $190,000 and $240,- 
000 would become eligible for equalization aid, but 
the amount of equalization aid received would be some- 
what less than basic aid now received. AU districts 
with an assessed valuation of $240,000 or more per 
unit of a.d.a. would receive no State support. The 
, total, loss to the Junior Colleges in State support 
would be between $3 and $4 million. 

,The State Board may also consider supporting a 
statewide property tax to equalize State aid to the 
Juhior Colleges and the elimination of section 6352 
of the Education Code, which defines adults. It can 
be assumed that a proposal for a statewide tax would 
be aimilftr to the one considered by the State Board 
and Department during the 1963 Session of the 
Legislature. However, further information on both 
•the statewide^' tai and redefinition of adults is re- 
quired for detailed analysis of the proposals. 

The State Dep^irtment of Education has indicated 
it will recommend ^v^that the current foundation pro- 
gram for Junior Colleges be left unchanged except 
for the elimination of^ the definition of adults in the 
Education Code (sectioi^ 6352) and the shifting of tiue 
in-district adult a.d.a. derived from enrollment in 
graded classes to the foundation program for in-dis- 
trict minors ($600 foundation program). The remain- 
ing adult a.d.a. would continue to be supported 
through the foxmdation program for adults. 

The State support required in 1965-66 to fund the 
Junior College support program with the change 
recommended by the Department 'would be approx- 
imately $77.7 million, or some $16.5 tnillion more than 
$61.2 million that will be required to fund the founda- 
tion program without such a change. 

The California Junior College Association has in- 
dicated it will make two legislative proposals for the 
1965 Session of the Legislature. One proposal wil be 
to reduce the computational tax used in that part 
of the foundation program related to in-district mi- 
nors from the present 25?l per $100 of assessed valua- 
tion to 20^ and the second will be to eliminate the 
definition of adults as stated in Section 6352 of the 
Education Code with the eliminated a.d.a. supported 
in the same manner as recommended by the State 
Department of Education. 

The State support required for the Junior College 
support program, with the computational tax for in- 
dUitrict minors reduced from 25^ to 20^ would be 
some $73.4 million, or $12.2 million more than the 
estimated $61.2 miUioh required in State support 
without such a change. The State support required 
to fund both proposals taken tojgether wou}d be almost 
$95.1 million or approximately $40 million more than 
the $61.2 million required without the two changes. 
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SUPPORT FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE CAPITAL 
OUTUYi RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

The Master Plan includedf provis’^na for increased 
support not only for operations but for capital out* 
lay for the Junior .Colleges in view of the added local 
financial obligations that would result from other 
Master' Plan provisions designed to divert some 50,- 
000 students to the junior colleges by 1975. Specifi- 
cally, the Master Plan provided in respect to capital . 
outlay support : 

A continuing program be devised and adbpted by 
• the Legislature that- would distribute construc- 
tion funds, either through granifs or loans or 
both, for capital outlay purposes annually to 
. . jufiior colleges as deterpiined by gro\Hh, this pro- 
gram being for the purpose of assisting junior . 
colleges to meet the facility needs of projected 
enrollments and of the students to be diverted to 
the junior colleges.* 

. In recognizing the growth heeds .of the. Junior Col- 
leges in meeting obligations under the Master Plan, 
the Legislature established a temporary program for 
Junior College tax relief for capital outlay purposes, 
appropriating $5 million in 1961 and approving a 
similar amount in the 1962-63 Governor 's Budget. 
These grants have been utilized : 

(a) For payment of interest and redemption of out- 
' standing bonds issued for Junior College pur- 
poses or ''for loans from the County School 
Service Fund for Capital Outlay purposes. 

(b) For purchase or improvement of junior college 
sites or the planning or construction for Jun- 
ior College buildings on a matching basis not 
to exceed 1 part State funds for 4 parts dis- 
trict funds.^® 

. Subsequently, at meetings of February ^ and 
June 27, 1962, the Coordinating Counjil adopted res- 
' olutions urging the State authorities to submit a bond 
issue proposal supporting the capital outlay needs of 
• the University of California, the California State Col- 
leges and the public Junior Colleges. Such an issue 
was submitted at the June 1962 primary election as 
Proposition 3 which was defeated. However, a revised 
Proposition 1-A was endorsed by the voters at the. 
November 1962 election. With respect to Junior Col- 
leges the major difference in the two measures was 
that Proposition 3 stated that the ^(20 million for Jun- 
ior Colleges would be. used ^*for expenditure for ma- 
jor building construction, equipment and site acqui- 
sition . ; . and for the payment of interest and 
redemption of outstanding bonds of a school district 
of a city and county issued for junior college capital 
outlay purooses.” Proposition 1-A stated that the 
bond proceeds shall be used only for ** building con^ 

• Matter PUmyp. li. 
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struction, equipment and site acquisition needs” and 
that at least $20 million shall be used only for these 
purposes for public Junior Colleges. 

' ' In'discussious an<l considerations leading. up to in-, 
elusion of the Junior Colleges in the Stale bohd pro- 
posals recognition was given to the need for deveipp- 
ing a sound prograin* for allocation of such funds to 
the Junior CollegeSv^^ The Governor in his Budget 
message of 1962-63 indicated, that .the Coordinating 
Council was studying and would advise oh this very, 
complex . problem of financing Junior College facili- 
• ties cooperatively.' Accordingly, in April.. 1962 the 
Council Director and staff met with representatives 
of the Departments of Education and of Finance and 
of the California Junior College Association to deter- 
mine procedures and relative responsibilities. Follow- 
ing this meeting the Director wrote the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction : 

It was agreed at that meeting that the De- 
partment of Education should be the agency re- 
■ sponsible to prepare background material of this 
subject, as well as specific proposals. The Depart- 
ment should also be responsible for calling to- 
gether p lannin g committees to work on this sub- 
ject ... 

I concur wholeheartedly in this decision for I 
feel the preparation of such a proposal is an ad- 
ministrative matter and one which rightly be- 
longs in the State Department of Education. 

This delineation of responsibility k consistent with 
the provisions of the Donahoe Higher Education Act 
{Education Code, Section 22650), namely, ‘‘the 
public junior colleges shall continue to be a part of 
the public school system of the State. The State Board 
of Education shall prescribe minimum standards for 
the formation and operation of public junior colleges 
and exercise general supervision over publife junior 
colleges.” . 

On June 27, 1962, after further consultations; the 
Council staff submitted, and the Council “received, 
as a progress report”,'* the following statement of 
guidelines for allocation : . . . 

Allocations shall be made only on the basis of 
an approved project/ 

Projects shall consist of the planning and con- 
struction of instructional areas, the acquisition 
and improvement of sites, and the acquisition of 
equipment. No funds will be used for the re- 
demption of bonded in indebtedness. 

. Projects shall not include the planning Or con- 
struction of dormitories, student centers, stadia, 
auditoriums, or other areas that are not primar- 
ily used for instructional purposes. 

Facilities provided through an approved proj- 
ect shalj^consist of standard facilities planned to 

u Senate Fact Tindtne Committee on Education SuticommlttM on 
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ni<?et the needs .of the approved program of the 
Jmaor College. 

The need for a project shall be based upon (a) 
a piojection ol" enrollment, and (b) htiliaation. of 
present facilities and proposed facilities to ‘a* * 
standard applicable to other higher education f a>, 
cillties. ' " . 

Contracts for construction of approved proj- 
ects shidl be approved by the -allocating agency' 
-with consideration given to cost standiurds. 

• At the request of the Council Director, tod follow- • 
•ing passage of Proposition 1-A, discussions at 'a staff 
level were initiated by. the State Department of Edu- 
cation in a series of meeting beginning December 12, . 
1962^ on a draft of a bill to allocate funds' for Junior 
College capital outlay. A committee, was constituted 
by the State Department. Participating were repre- * 
sentatives selected by the California Jiiimbr College 
Association, and staff members of the Department of 
Education, the Coordinating Council, the Department 
of Finance and the OflBce of the Legislative Analyst. 

Prior to these Tneetings the Calif ortiia Junior Col- 
lege Association on October 31, 1962, approved the 
following recommendation of its Finance and Leg- 
islation Committee namely, ‘‘On capital, outlay • • • 
seek distribution of funds ... on as nearly as possi- - 
ble a one-to-one matching and with inclusion of 
growth as an clement of the formula. . i . Strong op- 
position is expressed to an ‘allocation board’ ap- 
proach.” 

' This recommendation of the Asfiociation was trans- 
mitted to the abovjB. mentioned committee with the 
note from the Chairman of the Association’s Commit- 
tee on Finance tod Legislation that : . 

State capiial outlay support for junior colleges 
now is based on a formula whereby the junior 
college must provide $4 for each $1 the state 
. provides. This ;works a hardship on- mtoy 
less wealthy junior colleges and should be re- 
placed with a,one-to-one matciiing basis. The exr 
isting formula for distribution among junior col- 
leges could jbe used as a basis for the future but 
provisions should be added which recognize en- 
rollment increases (growth). 

‘ Briefly, it should be noted that the existing Ju- 
nior College Tax Belief program for capital outlay 
(Cal. 8tat 1961, Ch. 1006) establishes an entitlement 
distribution to all districts based on existing resident 
enroilment (a.d.a.) weighted to reflect an equaUzaiion 
factor relating a district’s. assessed valuation per unit 
of enrollment to the avera,ge asBessjsed valuation per 
tmit of enrollment for aU districts in the state. 

In four committee sessions extending to Febrtiary 
1, 1963, all interested parties oti the committee en- 
deavored to arrive at a conMnsns on a means of ^oca« 
tion that could be used as the basis for an pn-going or 



continuing program of State capital outlay support 
for the Junior Colleges.. 

Discussion involved all aspects .of the problem. 
While .agreement cojild he reached .on some principles , 
•or-policies it could Aot he jeached on. others. Also, lack . . 
of time' to gather and analyze precise system-wide 
data for junior Colleges on such key considerations 
as plant capacity J and utilization and enrollment 
forecasts to a standard applicable to other higher 
educational facilities, led to realization that only, an 
interim approach to allocation was feasible at that 
time.f In view of the situation as described in the 
preceding pages the' following conclusions were 
adopted hy the Council on April 2, 1963. , 

1. Certain basic, information (particularly plant 
capacity, plant utilization and Reliable ehi'oll- 

ment forecasts) required for the development of 
a long range plan for State assistance to the 
Junior Colleges is not available; therefore, such 
procedures that are^ developfed for the distribu- 
tion of the $20 million from the State Construc- 
tion Bond iiet of 1962 must necessarily be con- 
sidered as an interim approach. 

2. Iii the development of specific procedures for the 
distribution of the $20 million now available, 
the Council views its role as that of proposing 
ghidelines to the Governor, the Legislature, and 
the State Board of Education for the develop- 
ment of such procedures. Accordingly, the Coun- 
cil, offers the following guidelines: 

a. The State Board of Education to be desig- 
nated as the responsible State authority for 
the .allocation and distribution of , such 
funds. 

b. Allocations to be made only on the basis of 

• a project approved by the local Ji^or Col-' 
lege district governing board and the State 
Board of Education. 

c. Projects to include the acquisition and im- 
provement of sites, the planning and con- 
struction of permanent facilities, and the 

. acquisition of equipment. • No ftod to be 
used for redemption of bonded indebted- 
ness. , • 

d. Projects to exclude the planning or 'hon- 
stmetion of dormitories, student centers 
(other than cafeterias), stadia, or single 
purpose auditoriums. 

e. In order to fake account of the varying 
t xable wealth of individual Junior College 
districts, eqUaUzation factors to be applied 
in the allocation of such funds. 

f. State funds to be allocated only to Junior 
College districts which have made a mini- 
mum qualifying financial effort for capital 
outlay piiiposes.' 
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g. State INinds .to be allocated on a matching 
basis as an aid and incentive to local dis- 
tricts to provide local instractional facili- 
•tiea.; - ’ : ' ■ ■' ,/ ’ 

‘h. 'Enrollment growth. 

3. Under the provisions of the Dbnahoe Higher Ed- 
ucation Act, the State Board of . Education 
shohld continue to be responsible 'for the develop- '* 
inent of a long-range plan for State, assistanee 
for capital outlay to the Junior Colleges. 

4. Within. the scope of the.guidelines shown in num-‘ 
her 2, above, the Council staff ^otild continue to 
cooperate with the appropriate • State agencies 
and Junior College representatives in the devel-. 
opment <of both the interim and long-range 
plans for State support tp the Junior Colleges - 
for capital outlay purpoises. . . 

An interim measure for the distribution of capital 
outlay funds to the Junior Colleges was established . 
during the, 1963 L^islative Session when Chapter 
1790, Statutes of 19^3 (Senate Bill 1515) was enacted 
as the “Junior College Facility Construction Law Of 
1963.” The purpose of this act was to specify the 
distribution of the ^0 million for the Junior Colleges, 
contained in the State Construction Bond Act of 1962 
(Proposition 1-A). 

The interim nature of the act was indicated by Sec- 
tion 2 of the statute which provided as follows : 

SEC. 2. Tn adoptihg this act, the Legislature 
recognizes that it does not constitute a iwtisfac- 
tory means of providing continuing state assist- 
ance to junior, college districts for the construc- 
tion of junior- college facilities anid that its sole 
purpose is to provide for the allocation of bond 
funds reserved for junior- college construction 
in Proposition 1-A approved by the electorate 
in the November 1962 general election. 

To the ClaC that a contintung program of as- 
sistance to junior college districts for the con-, 
stmction of -junior college facilities based upon 
ability, effoi^, and ne^ may be developed^ the 
Legislature directs the Department of Finance, 
the Legislative Analyst, the Coordinating Council 
for Higher Education, and pne representative 
each selected by the California Junior College As- 
sociation, the California Ju lor College Faculty 
Association, and the California School Boar^ 
.Aagxnation, to study (1) the needs for junior 
college facilities during the next ten years, (2) 
the ability' of junior college districts to meet the 
determined need, and (3) the extent to which 
state awistance is necessary ; to formulate plans 
under which staty assistance shall be provided to 
juniiff coUege disteicts for ju^r Cidlege constru 
tion; and to transmit its ' reconpnendations, in- 
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eluding proposed legidation, to the Legislature 
on or before the 10th day of the 1965 Regular 
Sesssion. 

The ‘ Department of .Education ac^g under 't^ 
section requested each of tlie cooperating agencies to • 
name a representative -to serve on the committee. The 
committee, as constituted held its first meeting • on 
December 16, 1963, and subsequently met on 14 dif- . 
ferent occasions. .. • = . 

The report of this committee to the California Legis- 
lature prepared pursuant to Senate Bill 1515, and 
Titled “The Need for Junior College Facilities Dur- 
ing the Next Ten Years 1965 to 1975“ was filed with 
the Legislature in January 1965. It outlines the ne^ 
for Junior College facilities during the ten year-, 
period, 1965-1975, the ability , of Jumor College dis- 
tricts to meet this need,.' and the extent to. which State 
assistance is necessary. The report concludes "^th a 
plan to .’provide State assistance on a continuing 
Wia for junior College facilities and a propos^ 
Junior College Construction Act to accomplish this. 

Priot to the completion of the work of this com- 
mittee Calif ot’nia voters approved the State Construc- 
tipn Program Bond Act of 1964 on November 3, 1964 . 
(Proposition 2). This Act specified that not 1^ than 
$50,000,000 of the $380 million provided by the Act 
was to be for construction purposes of the public col- 
leges. If the report of the committee and the proposed 
plan for. allocating assistance for Junior College fa- 
cilities is adopted by the Legislature, the $50,000,000 

would be distributed through the plan. — 

The plan to provide State assistance to Junior Col- 
lege districts for capital outlay purposes as formu- 
lated by the Committee established for this purpose 
in S.B, 1515, is m accordance with the policies and 
principles developed by the Co'uncil relate to State 
funding of capital outlay projects for the three seg- 
ments of public higher education. The plan is also con- 
mstent mth the guidelines established by the Council 
for the distribution’ of State support to the Junior 
Colleges. The plan : 

(1) Provides a continuing program of State fwsist- 
ance to the Junior Colleges for capital outlay 
purposes. 

(2) Provides substantial State support— amounting 
to one-half of the construction needs of the 
Junior Colleges. 

(3) Recognizes and has built into the enrollment 
projections upon which the capital outlay needb 
of the Junior Colleges are based, the diversion 
of students from the University and State Col- 
leges to the Junior Coll^;e8. 

(4) Is based upon enrollment growth and recog- 
nizes through built-in equalisation factors the 
varying abilities, effort, and needs of the sepa- 
rate districts supporting Junior Colleges. 
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CONCLOSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



ADVICE TO THE COUNCIL 



In' Npveqiber 1964 a number of persons concerned 
witb the Junior Colleges of G^ifomia met in a Conh- 
. cil-sponsbred .seminar to consider the many.^^. aspects, 
of the Junior Colleges. (Participants are listed in the 
Appendis.) The group, numbering 26 pe^ns and 
chaired, by! then Director of the Council John R, 
Richards, considered and disbussed much of the fore- 
going material , of this report. Following completion 
of their discussions a series, of advisory statements 
were developed by the participants for use by the 
staff of 4he Onuncp, and the Council^ itself , in prepare 
ing. final recommendations on. the problems affecting 
the Junior Colleges. These statements, developed with 
unanimily, reflect the issues discussed and the wide 
consensus reached by the representatives of the many 
groups concerned with Junior College education in 
California who were pre^nt at that meeting. The. 
statements are as follows : 



JUNIOR COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 



1. In continuing their Historic role of re-defining 
what higher education is, California Junior Col- 
leges should reaffirm their goal of serving all 
who are now legally eligible to enroll. 

2. California. Junior Colleges, in coo]ieration .with 
other agencies, should exert, leaden^ip in Cali- 
fornia's efforts to develop progra.ais of" educa- 

. . tion, training, and retraining to me et the special 
needs of persons unemployed and cf those whose 
employment is threatened by technological or oc- 
cupational changes. , 

3. Since the continuing guidance of students with 
inappropriate goals is a major responsibility of 
the Junior Colleges, their retention policies 
should provide opportunity for such readjust- 
ment and salvage of students. 

4. The Coordinating Council for Higher Educa- 
tion, with advice of a. representative technical 
committee, should conduct a study to determine 
whether the Junior Colleges of California should 
serve a greater share of the freshmen and soph- 
omore students in public higher education than 
projected by the Master Plan. This .study Eh 9 uld 
examine the advisability of establishing experi- 
mental relationships between one or two State 
Colleges or campuses of the University and Jun- 
ior Colleges serving the area. In th<$e experi-. 
ments the Junior Colleges would enroll all lower 
division students. - 
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JUNidR COiLlGE UlSTRldS AND RELATIONSHIP 
TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



6 . 



5. All areas of the state of California should be in 
Junior College districts, and this present inten- 
tion of .the .Legislature should be implemented' 
at the earliest possible date. ' 

It-is desirable that all Jxmior Colleges.be sepa- 
rated promptly from unified , or high school dis- 
. tricts both in organization and administration. 
Additional legislation may be necessary to' en- 
courage local action. 

7. California Jijmior Colleges should reaffirm their 
' close ties to the public schools while at the same 
time fulfilling their responsibilities as a segment 
•of public higher education. 



GOVERNANCE OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 



8 



The *C6ordinating Council for Higher Educa- 
tion, with the advice of a representative techni- 
cal committee, should conduct a comprehensive 
study- of governance of Junior Colleges at the 
State level, and pending this study no fundamen- 
tal changes in the present system of Junior Col- 
lege governance at the State level should be 
made. 

9. Pending the outcome of the study by the Coor- 
dinating Council for Higher Education of thie 
governance of Junior Colleges, the State Board 
of Education should reorganize the State De- 
partment of Education with the goal of provid- . 
ing leadership and services which will be ade- 
quate to meet the needs and responsibilities of 
the Junior Colleges of the state. Furthermore, 
the State Board of Education is to be com- 
mended for the progress , in the study of this 
needed , reorganization and is urged to continue 
the, Arthur D. Little Study. 

It would be desirable as ,an , interim measure, 
pending completion of the Coordinating Coun- 
cil for Higher Education study, to strengthen 
the functions and broaden the membership of the 
Junior College Committee of the State Board of 
Education so that it could serve as a .consultative 
body on Junior College matters to the Board. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE FINANCE 

11. The present Constitutional guarantee of Stfite 
fiimiTftittl support for Junior Colleges should be 
maintained. 



12. California Junior Colleges should reaffirm the 
policy of tuition-free Junior College education 
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tor in-state residents} and local boards and the ' 
State government should be ci^utious in estab- 
lisl^g fera which discriminate among students. 

13. California Junior Colleges should continue to 

• work toward achieving State, support of approx- 

’ imateljjr 45^, of -operating coats m recommended 

. ‘ by the Ms«^r Plto * ‘ ' V 

14. The definition of an adult as found in Section 
0352 of the California Education Code shotdd , 
be eliminated, and State . financial support for 
Junior College should be provided according 
to the classes offered— graded vs. unladed— 
without regard for the category of students en- 

' ‘ rolled in the clasMK > - r 

15. " Vocational-technical education in California 

Junior Colleges is the shared responsibility uf 
both State government and local districts. There- 
fore, the State should hontinue the same level of 

• support for all, graded classes in the *funior Col- 
leges regardless of the programs in which they 
are offered. 

16. The Coordinating Council for Higher Educa- 
tion, with the advice of a representative techni- 
cal committee, should* study all aspects of Jun- 
ior College finance. 

PMPAIIATION AND CiRTIFICATION OF 
PROFIESSIONAL STAFF 

17. The Coordinating Council for Higher Educa- 
tion, with advice of a representative technical 
committee, should study the prpblerais of prepar- 
ing "and certii^ng all professional personnel for 
the Junior Colleges of California in order tO in- 
sure that the colleges are able to attract and util- 
ize competent staff members. 

COUNCIL COAAMENTS AND 
RECOA^ENDATION.« 

Based upon the sections presented in this report 
and taking note of the advisory statements immedi- 
ately preceding, the staff of the Council presented a 
number of comments and recommendations for con- 
sideration by the Council These were, discussed by 
the Council at its January, Febraury and March, 
1965, meetings. Besulting from these di»mssi(^ rec- 
ommendations were approved indicating Council judg- 
ments. These recommendations are cited below to- 
other with relevant comments;, observations are also 
made upon a number of items discussed by the Junior 
'College leaders upon which no recommendations were 
b^ieyed required. As some of the advisory statements 
relate to other current studies of the Council — such as 
tuition free education— no comment is made herein. 



GOVIRNANCl iOCAL DISTUCTS 

The trend towaid autonomous local districts is 
strong. All new Junior College districts must be gov- 
erned by separate boards. The Couacil stailf concurs 
with the following ndvirory statement of the seminar:- 

- • 6/, It is ;diMiFable . that all JijnioP,' Cnlle^^ 

separated promptly from unified Or high school * 
^stricts both in organization and administra- 
tion. Additional legislation may be neees^ry 
'to encourage local action. 

BEdOHMENDATION . 

The Council - advise - the 1065 Legislature to separate 
all Junior Chillies from unified or -high school dis- 
tricts. This action is taken recognising certain l^;al 
considerations in hnitanc^ of charter ^ties.- 

THE D6VELQPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN iUNIOR colleges. 

Workpapers, -semimar discussions and the -seminar's 
advisory statements reveal some uncertainty about 
the ways in which higher education differs from sec- 
ondaiy education. Uncertainties lead to fears that 
some unique qualities of Junior Colleges will be lost 
as they separate from secondary education and enter 
.mpre .fully into higher education. Uncertainties either 
lead to, or heighten, disagreement between and. 
.among faculties and administrators, over such qura- 
tions as faculty, senates, credentials, vocational educai- 
tion, and the open door policy. ... 

Precise definition o£‘ higher education has not been 
made nOr, becaus.e of continuing adaptation to new 
knowledge and to new social forces, is one likely to be, 
made. Similar forces make a precise definition of sec- 
ondary education unlikely. Thus, there will, continue 
to be uncertainty about which are the ways -in which 
these two. levels of education differ. But' there are. 
some obvious and persistent differences which deserve 
attention. • 

First, taken as a whole, students in higher educa- 
tion are • older and moire mature than students in 
secondary education. Collegfe students know more than 
high school students, have had more extensive expe- 
rience, are more mature physically and personally. 

Second, students in higher education have chosen to 
attend college in. contrast to the compulrory attend- 
ance of most high school students. Thus, most college 
students have goals m view, even though some goals 
may be unrealistic. 

• Third, h^fher education is selective, secondary edu- 
cation is universal. Its selectivity is designed to admit 
and to retain students who can acquire the knowledge, 
skill, and ability which it offers. 

Fourth, higher education has fewer restraints upon 
.faculty and students than are usually f oUnd in second- 
ary education. Greater degrees of freedom exist in 
faculty choices of what and how to uach, of dress 
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and ptisonal appiinaia^ and of ik>li 1 deal and j^iad 
action. Greater degtnieii of - of studenta. are 

fonnd in tlie areas of drees, personal appearance; con> 
dnct on and ’ off eamptw, and in j^litie^ actions. 
Other exaasplea could ci^. In general focult^ are 
cimsidered tp« Jtove .the nghto jra perquisite of an 
hOUored ^^>^^11011'; sthdehts oro . considered- to have 
and use mature iud^ent. 

The above four areas of difference bear upon spe- 
cific questions raised in this report and implied in 
some of the seminar’s adviso^' statemente. The fol- 
lowing comments |>oint to thesd relations!- 



Oradentialt. <^lleges and universities have long 
recognised the need for quality in faculty; studeUt 
services,., and administration but they .have- not 
chosen-the device of state licenses or credentials to 
reach this goal; rather they have selected the volun- 
tary accrediting asspciatjohe . . r . • 

The. Western .Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools brings together a team of experts who visit 
a Junior College and determine whether or not it 
meets the Association’s standards of quality. The edu- 
cation, experience and assigiment of personnel oc- 
cupy important places in these standards. The' volun- 
tary association’s power to accredit a college is a po- 
tent force toward quality in personnel practices. The 
presence of credential requirements adds nothing to 
Junior Colleges beyond what is achieved by accredita- 
tion. To the contrfury, relying upon credentials rather 
than upon the' professional judgments of accrediting 
teams continues to stamp Junior Colleges as secondary 
rather than higher education. 

The following advisory statement of the seminar 
deserves attention here. 



17 . The Coprdinatmg’ Council for Higher Ed- 
ucation, . wiUi the advice of a representativo 
technical committee, should study the problems 
of preparing and certifying all professional per- 
sonnel for the Junior Colleges of California in 
order to insure that the colleges are able to attract 
and utilize competent staff members. 



The trend in certification requirements in California 
and elsewhere is toward fewer and broader require- 
ments. Contributing to and reinforcing these develop- 
ments are improved programs of preparation, greater 
local concern for qnaUty, higher personal qualifica- 
tions of potential educators, and a deepening sense of 
professional responsibility at all levels of practice. 

The Council has directed its staff to contmue study 
of the matter of credentials fbr Junior College faculty 
ar*^ administration recognizing the many significant 
arguments which may be applied to either position 
and the extent of change which would be entwed in 
any major modifleatiQn in credoutial requirements as^ 
ior example, their elimination as a requirement for 
administrators. 
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However, the danger of overlap with programs in 
adult education offered by high schools and with pro- 
grams offered in extension by the State Colleges and 
the University and with other State and federal pro- 
grams is ever pr^ent. The State Committee on Con- 
tinuing Education \ could study problems in this area. 



BEGOMBIEHDATION 

The State Committee an Continuing Education be 
directed to study ^ report periodically to the 
CouiKdl <x>nceniiiig problems of overlap iii programs 
of retraining or in other vocational programs offered 
in continuing education. 



Vocational education encompasses' much more than 
retraining, it. includes an enormous number and va- 
riety of occupational programs. Any one of these 
could become part of higher education when students 
to be served by it were characterized by mature qual- 
ities, when standard, unique to the occupation , were 
used to retain students in the program, and when stu- 
dents whose goals, are inappropriate for the program 
were goided away from or out of it. Junior Colleges 
should include an increasing number of vocational 
programs in their offerings. 

The OpenDoor Polity. The Master Plan for Higher 
Education recommends that the California State Col- 
leges admit students from the top one-third of all 
Califomis graduates and that the University of Cal- 
^omia adinit students from the top one-eighth. These 
high standards are possible only when students in the 



B Intar-MSBMAtal CominlttM MtaUlahtd BBd«r CoancU aua- 
ploM In itet to coordinate eonttnuliv education proffraua. 
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Vocotioiial Eduoakion. Former President Conant 
of Harvard University, whan commepting 'about the 
lib^al arts, said that one eould not consider them 
apart' from the occupations for which they prepared 
stydents, especially ocqnpatibns iu .buiuness and in- - 
• 'dustry. His remarks pomted up the long- huown fact . 
that- higher education has always had voitetional 6 b- • 
jectives, and that these ..have changed specifically to - 
meet changing demands , of the world of work. 

■ Th^ demands are changing as rapidly and as dra- 
matieaUy. today as at axxy time in the past. The elec- 
tronic revolution can be compared iirith that produced 
by steam, by the. ^assembly line, or by electric power. 
Junior Colleges, as a part of higher .education, will . 
play important roles in meeting new demands for 
’workers. .The following advisory statement from the 
seminar is a valid point. 

, 2 . Ca^ornia Junior Colleges, in cooperation 
with other agencies, should exert leadership in 
California efforts to develop programs of ednea- 
.tion, training, and retraining to meet the special 
needs of persons unemployed and of those whose 
emplo3onent is threatened by technological or oc- 
'cupational changes. 
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lower 'have idteimtive route intb 

higher eduOatioii which is provided by ^e opeu door 
poUojr of yiihior colleges^ 

No tests; have yet been devised which measure stu- 
dents’ ability to do college woih successfully with the 
same degiree of accuracy found in the f^ of actual 
performance in college. The open door .policy pro- 
;yides ^e .test of * performan.ee for,' mature "studehts. 
llie following questions are mgnificant: Are the best 
^ interests' of -society and of the individual aerved by 
excluding any applieaiits who may discover the haid 
way that they , are capable of doing college workf 
Could a great waste of student talent and tax money 
be prevented by encouraipng mature -students to at- . 
tempt the work offered and to remove deficiencies- 
through remedial workf The ^minar "group advises: • 

•1. In continuing their historic role of redefining 
what higher education is, California Junior Col- 
leges should reaffirm their goal of serving all 
who are how legally eligible to enroll. , 

REOOHBIEIIDATION 

The Ooimdl endorse the Junior College goal (ff 
serving all who are now legally eligible to eniolL 

The question of probation standards is separated . 
here from the .question'of dismissal policy in order 
to comment about each and to point out desirable 
and undesirable relationships. Probation is not puni- 
tive, when properly' conceivedV rather it is a way of 
bringing a student to the attention of those on the 
faculty who can help him best. A student on proba- 
tion is assisted by counselors, psychometrists, advis-i 
ors, and other specialists. Here the Junior College per- 
forms one of its miost imjportimt educationid services. 

But some practices in some Junior Colleges do not 
fit the above ideal. First, the use of a lower probation 
mandard for students in vocational-technical pro- 
grams than is used for students in transfer progifams 
discriminates against the former group. For example, 
if a student in a transfer program with a grade point 
average below 2.00 is placed on probation while a stu- 
dent in ' a vocational pr^ram is placed on probation - 
with a g.p.a. below 1.5, all students in the latter pro- 
gram with g.p.a.’s below. 2.00 but above 1.50 are not 
receiving services which transfer students with sim- 
ilaf g.p.a.’s are receiving; Benia! of servhies' to such 
students cannot be defended successfully. 

Second, the practice of phusing entering students 
on probation is commendable where it is designed to 
provide needed services to them imd so to help them 
perform successfully; However, when instant proba- 
tion is used as a step toward early dismissal, it cannot 
be commended. Probation so used becomes punitive 
and so loses its essential character. 

- Betention in an institution of higher edueatimi 
rests upon the student’s demonstrated ability to ac- 
quire the knowledge,' skill, and ability offered in the 



pirograms in whieh he is enrolled^ In comments made 
fidiove in respect to vocational-tedinical' educatltm^ it 
is suggested that stiuidards unique to the occupation 
should be used to retain students. The same concept 
can be- applied throughout a junior college, including 
transfer and remedial programs. WcLen ^ student is 
meeting al^dards unique to a remedial program, he 
^ovdd coutihue; m college, AWieh' he* <»hnb^ 
standards unique to -this or any other program, he. 
should not -continue. But in any event, he should be 
allowed sufficient ' time to test hImseH against the 
standards of more than one" program before he is dis: 
missed. 

In the light of the above comments, and with the 
interpretations which they imply, • the . following ad-- 
yisory statement should be accept^. 

fi.jiSince the continuing guidance of students' 
with inappropriate goals is a major responsibil- 
ity of the Junior Colleges, their retention poli- 
cies should provido opportunity for such* read- 
justment and salvage of students. . 

SUPI»ORT OF CURRINT OPERATIONS 

All of the, financing proposals suggested in Section 
III, except that related to eliminating basic aid, 
would increase the percentage of State support. The 
elimination of the definition of adults would bring 
State support to approximately 38% of the estimated 
^current expense of education in 1965-66. Lowering 
the computational t&x from 25f to .20^ woidd bmg 
State support to about 36% and the combination of 
the two would bring State support to a little more 
than 46%. 

The proposal to eliminate that section of the Edu- 
cation Code which , defines an adult has great merit as 
. this is a move toward providing State support to the 
Junior Colleges On the basis of the cost of clasEles at- 
tended by Junior College students ralher than on tlie 
basis of the age of the student without regard to the 
cost of the classes he attends. These proposals would 
shift the in-district adult a.d.a derived firom attend- 
ance in graded dasses to that part of the foundation 
program which provides support at the rate of $600 
per unit of a,d..a. The remaining adult in-district 
a.d.a. Would contintie to be supported through that 
part of the foundation program which providM sup- 
port at a lower rate per unit of a.d.a. 

The in-district a;d.a; derived f.y>m the attendance 
of students in graded classes would -therefore be sup- 
ported at a unit rate— somewhat: greats than the 
$581 actual unit cost of graded, clmees in 1963-64. 
The in-distriet a.d.a. derived from;, the -attendance of 
students in hon-g^aded. classes, howev^, . would be 
mpported at a unit rot0 ,tomewhat smdW than-ihe 
$421 actual f tinit cost ofr non-^gnuled, classes in 
196 ^. 
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* Fiirthermbre, uiy disctuniion of Junior College fi- 
nance clearly indicate the complexity of the current 
support progiram for the Junior Colleges and the coh- 
fasion, that sdrroimds it. The program is difficult to 
understimd wd to explain, its advantage are far 
outweighed by its disadyantag^ apd the .program 
'bases support upon, the: ago of the students rather 
than upon the l^rpe and cost of the class the students 
attend. Further, it is not possible tlurough the pro^ 
gram to provide fully equisdized educational oppor- 
tunity to those who attend the Junior Colleges nor 
fully equalized edhcational co<^ to those who sup- 
. port the Junior Colleges. 

.. . The study and development of alternate support 
. programs requires the resolution of many difficult 
and complex issued. For example, one advisory state- 
ment of the seminar states i ' 

11. The present constitntional guarantee of State 
* * financial support for Junior. Colleges should he 
midntaaned. * 

This guaranteed State support is provided through 
**basic aid” to each district maintaining a Junior 
College regardless of the financial need of the district. 
Becamie of this provision, efforts to eliminate ” basic 
aid”— ^ond therefore the pr<^ent constitntional guar- 
antee 0 .? State support have been made in the past. If 
the p]^ mt Constitntional guarantee of State financial 
support for Junior Colleges is in jeopardy hecnase it 
is provicied to each district regardless of the need bf 
that district for State aid^ it would Seem reiusonahle 
to eliminate basic aid to each district if this would 
a^nre the continuation of guaranteed State support 
for the overall Junior College program. Because of 
issues such as this the seminar stated : 

16. The Coordinating Council for Higher -Educa- 
tion, .with the advice of a representative technical 
committee, should study the means of financing 
Junior doHeges. 

l^OpBOaNpA^nON 

A representative' teifiinicfd bommittee he established 
ttoadviselthe staff m in-depth ^ the ffimac- 

vixig bf'the Junitf^r Oollegee through tim current sup- 
pCrt pzbgram ai^ alternate programs, and report 
ibackito tlmi OouBGil prior to: the session of t^ 

It would seem advisable to a#ait the r^id'^bf^^to^ 
‘ Sttidy rtoemmend^ above before recommend alter- 
native supt>brt' pr(^am&. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that 'adjustments the current -pro^am ^ouM 
hot be made prior to cbmpletk.l bf such study if 
tiiese adjustments 'improve and simplify the pro^am. 
'• Some adjustmont is necesimfy if' the'program'1^^ 
supply 'sufficient State fnndjs' to bring the j^rceutage 
of State support closer tbthe 36% which thtoretically 
should he reached in 1965-66 under Master Plan pirb- 






visions. Such an adjustment would be in accord with 
the following advisory statement of the seminar: 

13. California Junior Colleges ^ould continue 

to work toward achieving State' support of ap- 
proximately 45% of operating costs as recom- 
mended by the Master Plan. • . 

Another advisory statement recommends an adjust- 
ment that woiiid, in 1965-66, increase the percentage 
of State support of the operational expenditures of 
. Junior Colleges to approximately 37 % : . 

14. The' definition of adults as found in Section 
6352 of the California Education Code should 

. ' be eliminated, and State financial, support for 
Junior Colleges should be provided according 
■ to toe classes offered — graded .vs. ungraded— 
without regard to the category of students en- 
rolled in the classes. 

.The ad justment would have toe additional, and more 
■ important, merit bf providing State support on the 
basis of the cost of classes attended by Junior College 
students rather than On toe basis Of toe age of a 
student without regard to the cost of the classes he 
attends. Foundation amounts would have to be estab- 
lished for graded and ungraded classes — amounts that 
would be determined on the basis of statewide costs 
of toe^ two types of classes. And further, the ad- 
justment not only has the support of the State Bpaird 
of Education, the Department of Education, and the 
GaUfomia Junior College j^<><?i&tibn, but would 
firmly ; establish another advispiy . statement of the 
seminar : . , 

15. Vocational-technical education in Califoirnia 
Junior Colleges is toe shared responsibility of 
both State government and. local districts. There-, 
fore, the State Should .continue the same level of 

. support for fdl graded classes in. the Junior Coir 
leges regardless, of the program, in which they are 
offered. . . • . 

recommendation 

Tho Oonncii advise the 1966 Lc^lature thAt the 
definition of an adult, as found in Section 6352 of 
toe Education Code, be etiminatod uid.Stoto finw- 
-cial support for the Junior Colleges be provided 
laccording to graded and ungraded classes rather 
than upon the cat^ory of students enrolled in the 
'Classes.' . > . 

SUPPORT FOR CAPITAL OUTLAY V ^ 

- -T^ provide State assistance to districts 

maintamihg. Junior Colleges for capital outlay pur- 

- poses as formulated; by . the Committee established for 
this pnrpose in SB. 1515 (1963) is in accordance with 

•toe policies and principles ;developed:by toe Coimcil 
for State. funding of capital outlay projects of toe 
three segments of public; higher ednciation- ' 
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• BBOOMBiSNXIAil^^^^ 

The Oonnoil rapport the proposed jonio’ wil^ 
Coiistniotio]i Act developed hy the comniittiie estah-^ 
liriud w the^ proyisidiii of Section 3» OHapter 
1790, Statutes of IW (Sraate Bill lOlO) aa sub- 
ndlM hy the State Depurtnieht of Education to the . 
Bsglshvtilre on Jimn^ 11, 1^5y . . V „ < 

DIVIRSION OP lOWiR DIVISION STUDENTS 
TO JUNIOR COUE6ES 

. The seminar developed the following advisory state-. 

■ menf;"; - 

4. The Goordinatiup Council* for Higher Educa- 
tion, with advice .of a representative, technical 
: committee, should ' conduct a study to determine 
, , whether the Junior Colleges of California should . 

> -serve a greater share of the freshmen'and sopho- 
. more, students in public higher education than 
* projected by the ^Master Plan. This study should 
examine the advisability of establishing experi- 
mental relationships between one or two State 
Colleges or campuses of the Uhiveimly and 
Junior College serving the area. In these experi- 
ments the Junior Colleges would enroll all lower . 
' divisdon jtudeni!^. “ ‘ * 

The first sentence in the statement calls for a study 
which may not be timely. Currently the Council staff 
with the advice of a technical committee is endeav- 
.pnng, with little success, to discover valid . measures 
of determining how many students have been di- 
verted to junior Colleges. In addition, the California 
Public Higher Education Cost and Statistical Anal- 
ysis, when completed, will include data on enrollments 
and costs of instruction in lower divisions of air pub- 
lic segments not now available. When both current 
studies are completed, the desirability of the proposed 
study can be reviewed. . .. 

The second sentence i>rbjp6ses experimentation with 
ai^ ui'i^ani^^bht diireet^y' contfar^ Plan 

recomm^datioh ' that thb' CaljTdrnia \,Siate Colleges 
and the; University of California offer lower ^vision 
.programs where there .is. adequate Junior College cov- 
erkge. It is .suggested that the Council not initiate 
experiments called for in the'advisory stotement. H 
si^h experimenta^on seems desirabk to the goyemiug 
bpitrds qf jhe segments in regard to particular State 
Colleges or U^niversily: c^puses, j^tablishing them is 
clear!^' vdthin theix -current authority. Any su^ plans 
.j^ould he reported to the Council for comment luid 
^vice ^ce they wiU .be 'jnter;>segmental in character. 



UNIVEIUlAi iUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICnNi^ 

The seminar developed the following advisory state- 
ment:' ■/ ‘ 

. . ‘5, All at^easiof the State of Claifbrnia should be 

} in Junior CoUege districts, and thiig. present in- 



. tention of . the Legudatdre should ^ implemented 
at the earliest possible date. 

Two isssues d^erve attention. First, the usual con- 
cept of the community college involves a close rela- 
tionOhip between the people and the institutioh. When 
.sparsely populated qreas of the state are included in , 
Junior College districts-, some potentiid students' 
reside as much as 200. miles from the college. Serving 
them adequately will require expanding the concept to 
the providing for a community of students by build- 
ing residence hidls at some junior Colleges.. 

Second, some areas of the state escape taxes to sup- 
port Junior Colleges by remaining oat of Junior 
College districts. The State has committed itself to 
Junior College education sufficiently to warrant ac- ' 
tlon which will require all areas of the state to, be 
. taxed for this purpose; 

- BEiQOMMENDATlON 

The Obusoil advise the 1965 Le,gis)Ature tiiat all: 
areas* of the ^te be placed immediately Junior 
College districts and that sparsely ^pulated dis- 
tricts be encouraged to provide residence halls for 
students. ,. 

... ... . .... ^ . ...., . . ^ 

60VERi4AilCE OF JUNIOR COLLE^^ 

AT THE STATE LEVEL 

The seminar adopted the three following comments 
relating to the governance of Junior Colleges at the 
State level: 

8. The Coordina.tiiig Council for Higher Edu- 
. cation, with the advice of a representative tech- 
nical committee, should, conduct a comprehensive 
study of governance of. junior Colleges at the 
State level, and pending, this study no funda- 

- . mental changes in the present system of Junior 
College governance at the State level should be 
• ' 'made.'^'; 

9. Fending the. outcome of the study; by the 
Coordinating Council for Higher Education of 

; ' the governance of junior College^ the State 
’ Board of Education ^oiild reorganize the . State 
Department of Education with the g<m of pro- 
viding leadership and services which be ade- 
i' vqdate to meet the needs- rad responsibilities of 
■ ’ the: Junior Colleges of the state. Furthermore, 

the State Board ' of Education is to be com- 
: mraded fqr the . progress in the study of this 
needed reorganization rad is urged to continue 
the Arthur D. Little Study. ,- f : ; • 

, r : . 10.: . It would be desirable' :ss an , interim 
‘ ';measure, pending completion; of the Coordinating 
Council for - Higher. Education ■ study, to 
-,;ir -.rstrengthen the ;ffinction8 ,sn.d 'broadra the^mern- 
. bership of Ihe; Junior . CpBOge Committee of the 
State Board of Educatira So -thai it' ^uld serve 



as a fonanltatiTe body on Junior Collage matters 
to the Board. 

Section II of this report presented six assomp- 
tions with a criterion derived from each. From them 
are developed these four f^eralized applications to 
the California situation : 

(1) There should and undoubtedly will be in- 
creasing coordination and planning at the 
State level for Junior Colleges in Califomia. 

(2) Just as there can be a balance between State 
aid and local control, so should it be possible 
to have local support with some State controL 

(3) Whatever the type and nature of the State 
agency, it should not destroy the integrity and 
personify of the local institution. 

(4) The State agency must have sufficient interest 
in, and time to devote to. Junior College mat- 
ters so that the welfare of these institutions is 
paramount. The services which the staff of such 
an agency renders to individual institutions 
and for the system are as important as the co- 
ordination ftmotion. 

> 

The issues to be resolved in choices of an agency 
for State governance of Junior Colleges lie in the 
field of public policy. Choices depend more upon val- 
ues and expectations than upon any data discovered 
through extensive research. Based upon the guide- 
lines of the six criteria shown earlier and the four 
generalizations listed above, the following points may 
be cited stating the advantages of creating a sepa- 
rate board for the governance of the Junior Colleges : 

(1) To improve and facilitate the corrdination of 
Junior Colleges with other segments of higher 
education, particularly in the area of curricu- 
lum articulation. 

(2) To provide increased and improved leadership 
rad representation devoted soMy to the in- 

V. terests of the Junior Colleges. 

(3) J£o improve and facilitate the coordination and 
regional development of Junior Colleges rad 
their programs, among both existing colleges 
as well as new ones which will be created. 

(4) To qrstematically rad continually collect in- 
formation on a uniform basis that can bo used 
for (ffibrt rad long range planning. 

(5) To improve the means of establidiing rad as- 
suring the creation of realistic statewide min- 
imum standards. 

(6) To protude the Junior Colleges witli unique 
rad experienced professional Junior College 
leadersUp selected by the Board. 

(7) To provide a boaM' rad staff to plan for the 
• t « eontinned' orderly' growtili and development of 






(8) To provide greater information and services 

to individual Junior Colleges. 

(9) To coordinate the activities of the State rad 

Federal agencies and programs which have im- 
pact upon Junior Collies. 

Alternative qrstems to creation of a central board 
for statewide governance range from the status quo 
to modification of the current system by provision 
for advisory committees to the State Board of Edu- 
cation, reorganisation of the State Department of Ed- 
ucation toward centralizing services, or expansion of 
the Department’s emphasis on the Junior Colleges. 
The following, in the belief alternatives have been 
adequately explored elsewhere, concentrates on possi- 
ble patterns for creation of a statewide governing 
board whose function is exclusively the Junior Col- 
leges. In all such proposals it issssnined that local 
governing boards would continue to function. 

Proposal of ths Legislativa Analyst. The Legisla- 
tive Analyst in an appearance before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Higher Education in December 1964 
suggested that a statewide governing board would be 
desirable. He stated : 

A State Board for the C ommuni ty Colleges 
should be created which would be composed of 
11-13 members appointed by the Qovemor with 
a majority drawn from the public, but some rep- 
resenf^tion from local districts. This board would 
assume all powers rad duties no^ assigned to the 
State Board of Education, plus clearly stated re- 
sponsibility for guiding liie development of the 
Junior Colleges in the area of: 

1. Student admission and retention standards 

2. - Academic planning 

3. Facility planning and utilization 

4. District organization 

5. Faculty standards 

6. Financial management with reqMot to both 
current expense rad capital outlay. 

Proposed LegialatioiL Assembly Bill 246, 1965 Ses- 
sion, would provide for a Board of Trustees of the 
CaMornia Junior Colleges composed of ten mem- 
bers appointed for four-year staggered terms by the 
Governor together with ex-officio members including 
tihe State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the President of the State Board of Education, the 
Chancellor of -the California State Coll^ses, the 
Premdent of 'llie University of, California: rad the 
Speaker Of the California State Assembly. The Trus- 
tees wo^d succe^ to the powers and dutiM of the 
State Board of Education, thuSuperintendent and ^h'e 
•Department of \Education insofar as the Junior Col- 
leges are concerned. 

Senate 779 -^uld create a State Board of Com- 
munily CoUegea consistiiig of 10 membesr appointed 
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by tha Goyernor — five repreaenting the general pnb* 
li^ and five adeeted fr^ among the membera of 
local Junior College governing boaida. (Loeal board 
membera would reaign their poaition on appointment 
to the atatewide board.) All membera would serve for 
four-year terma. The Board would auooeed to the 
powers and dutiea of the State Board of Bducation* 
the State Superintendent and the Department of Bd- 
ueation. The Board under the atatute might: 

(a) Make long-range plana for the orderly growth 
and development of Junior CoUegea. 

(b) Beconunend to the Legislature neoecsary 
changes in the law, and to the appropriate 
agency necessary changes in administrative reg- 
ulation. 

(c) Improve the coordination of the Junior Col- 
leges with other segments of higher edu- 
cation, particularly in the areas of curriculum 
duplication and transfer procedures. 

(d) Coordinate appropriate regional development 
of Junior Colleges and their programs. 

(e) Coordinate and improve the establishment of 
atatewide minimum standards, in particular 
those pertaining to student admission and re- 
tention, and facility planning and utilization. 

(f ) Provide greater information and services to in- 
dividual Junior Colleges in order to prevent 
unnecessary duplication. 

(g) Coordinate and, wherever possible, supervise 
the activities of State and Federal agencies and 
programs which affect Junior Colleges. 

(h) Assure that the functions of the Junior Col- 
leges as set forth in the Donahoe Higher Edu- 
cation Act are being performed. 

(i) Develop financial management guidelines with 
respect to both operating expenses and capital 
outlay. 

(j) Recommend to the Governor, and to the Legis- 
lature the amount for appropriate financial 
support for the Junior Colleges. 

Two members of the Board would serve on the Co- 
ordinating Council for Higher Education as would 
the Board-appointed executive director. 

Other Modds. Other patterns for board composi- 
tion and function might be considered. The following 
are suggested ** models * 

A^elA 

A State Board for the California Public Junior 
Colleges composed of twelve members appointed by the 
Governor for four-year staggered terms. Six of these 
members must be trustees of local Junior College dis- 
tricts. They would resign their local trusteeship upon 
appointment by the Governor to the State Board. 



The Board would assume all duties, functions and 
powers presently held with respect to the Junior 
Colleges by the State Board of Education, the State 
Department of Education and the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. In addition the Board 
shall have the specific responsibility for long-range 
planning for the growth and development of the Ju- 
nior Colleges. 

The functions and duties of the Junior Colleges as 
assigned by the Donahoe Higher Education Act and 
related statutes would repnain in effect. In no way 
would the present powers, duties and functions le- 
gally assigned to local boards of trustees be changed 
or impaired. 

The Board shall have the power to appoint a Chief 
Executive Officer who shall serve at the pleasure of 
the Board. This Chief Executive Officer shall be re- 
sponsible for appointing all necessary staff. The Chief 
Executive Officer and two members of the Board shall 
serve as Junior College representatives on the Co- 
ordinating Council for Higher Education. 

Model B 

A State Board for the California Public Junior Col- 
leges composed of ten members appointed by the 
€k>vemor for four-year staggered terms. The Board 
' shall, by majority vote, elect a President and Vice- 
President of the Board who shall serve for a two- 
year lerm. 

The Board shall assume all powers, duties and 
functions with respect to the Junior Colleges presently 
vested in the State Board of Education, the State 
Superintendent of Public Imdruction and the State 
Department of Education. Among these responsibil- 
ities, the Board shall have specific responsibilitite for : 

(1) long-range planning for the continued orderly 
growth and development of Junior Colleges 

(2) recommending necessary changes in current 
statutes and administrative regulations per- 
taining to the Junior Colleges 

(8) improving coordinating^ thevJunior Colleges 
with other segments of higher education, par- 
ticularly in the area of curriculumr'articulation 

(4) coordinating regional development wherever 
possible of Junior Colleges and their programs 

(5) systematically and continually collecting infor- 
mation on a uniform basis that can be used for 
short and long-range planning 

• (6) coordinating and improving the creation of 

realistic statewide minimum standards 

(7) providing greater information and servvses to 
individual Junior Colleges in order to preyent 
unnecessary duplication and at the same time 
present educational innovations possibly not 
available to a local district 
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(8) cooMinate and auperviae tbe activitiea of State 
and Federal agencies and programs which have 

’ impact upon Junior Colleges 

(9) assuring that the functions of the Junior Col- 
leges as set forth in the Donahoe Higher Educa- 
tion Act are being performed. 

All present powers, duties and functions now en- 
joyed by local governing boards of Junior Colleges 
shall be jretaiued. 

The Board shall appoint a Director of Junior Col- 
leges who shall be responsible for appointment of a 
staff necessary to carry out the duties assigned to the 
Board and its staff. 

The Board shall also appoint, by majority vote, an 
Advisory Committee on Junior Colleges to be com- 
posed of twelve members to serve for three-year 
terms as follows : 

4 local college trustees 
4 Icc^l college administrators 
4 local college faculty members 

The Director'^of Junior Colleges shall serve as 
chairman. The Board of Governors shall not act fi- 
nally upon any major matter affecting the Junior 
Colleges without first submitting it to, and receiving 
the advice from this advisory committee. The Board 
may appoint other committees as it deems necessary. 

Model C 

A State Coordinating Council for 'Public Junior 
Colleges is established, composed of eight trustees 
appointed from local school boards mainta,ining 
Junior Colleges and four members appointed from 
the general public. All appointments are to be made 
by the Governor for four-year staggered terms. Trus- 
tees appointed from local school boards would resign 
their local positions upon appointment to the State 
Council. ' 

The State Coordinating Council for Public Junior 
Colleges shall assume all powers, duties and functions 
mth respect to the Junior Colleges now vested in the 
State Board of Education, the State Superinendent 
of Public Instruction and the State Department of 
Education. 

The most important function to be performed by 
the State Council, in addition to those already in- 
cluded, will be those that deal with, and facilitate, 
coordination, articulation and regional planning. 
Adequate presentation of stetewide needs of the Jun- 
ior Colleges is essential. 



The Council is authorized to appoint a Chief Ex- 
ecutive Officer and other necessary staff. All staff now 
dealing with the -Junior Colleges currently employed 
in the State Department of Education shall be trans- 
ferred to the staff of the new Council. 

The Council, following extensive discussion of the 
general subject of Junior College governance directed 
further study of the subject in the resolution follow- 
ing, approved March 80, 1965. 

BIOOMMIMDATION 

WHEREAS, EnroUmenU in Oalifomia Junior Ool- 
legei will increase dramatically from the 152,401 
full-time students in the Fall, 1064, to 300,450 by 
1080, and the number of Junior Colleges is projected 
to increase from the current 74 campuses to over 
100 by 1080; and 

WHEREAS, The need to provide more statewide 
staff iNisistance and services for Junior Colleges is 
already becoming increasingly necessary, and there 
is an urgent and increasing need for leadership at 
the State level devoted solely to the problems, in- 
terests and development of the Junior Colleges ; and 
now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Coordinating Council for 
TTig hftr Educaticn in recognition of the major role 
of the Junior Colleges in public higher education in 
California, states that it believes the ultimate estab- 
lishment of a statewide board devoted exclusively to 
the Junior Colleges may be essential to the future 
orderly growth and development not only of the 
Junior Colleges, but to all of California higher edu- 
cation; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the staff .of the Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education is directed to imme- 
diately begin an intensive study of : 

1. The data pertaining to the advisability of the 
establishment of a State Board for the Junior 
Colleges, and 

2. The composition, duties, powers and responsi- 
bilities of such a board, and 

3. The statutory and fiscal implications involved 
in su<di a change of governance, and 

4. The means for insuring that such a change will 
not endanger the present S 3 rstem of joint local- 
state governance, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That results of this study be reported 
to the Council no later than October 1966, so that the 
Council may appropriatiJy advise the T967 session 
of the Legislature. 
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APPENDIX 

PARTICIPAKTS, SEMINAR ON ISSUES APRCTINO THE JUNIOR COLLEGES 
NOVEMSBI 15-17, 196A-PALO ALTO, CAUFORNIA 
"Worhing Papers Prepared 6y; 

Dr. Jon Lombard', President, Los Angeles City College 
Dr. Leland L. Medaker, Vice-Chairman, Center for the Study of Higher 
Education, University of California, Berkeley 
Dr. Dale Tillery, Univeniity of California, Berkeley 
Dr. Henry T. Tyler, Executive Secretary, California Junior College 
Association 

Participants 

Dr. Julio L. Bortolazso, President, College of San Mateo 
Mr. Thomas Braden, State Board of Education 
Dr. Algeo H. Brill, Assistant Superintendent and Vice President 
Tuba Collie, Marysville 
Dr. Reed L. Buffington, President, Chabot College 
Dr. Gilbert A. Collyer, President, Shasta College 

Mr. Walter Coultas, Assistant Superintendent, Division of Colleges and 
Adult Education, Los Angeles City Junior College District 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. Deedy, Board of Trustees, College of Marin 
Dr. Calvin C. Flint, President, Foothill College 
Mr. John H. Given, California Junior College Association, 

San Juan Capistrano 

Mr. Frederic W. Hile, Higher Education Executive, California Teachers 
Association 

Dr. B. Lamar Johnson, Professor of Education, UCLA 

Dr. Paul F. Lawrence, Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Dr. Stuart E. Marsee, President, El Camino College 

Dr. Daniel B. Milliken, President, Chaffey College 

Dr. Randolph Newman, President, Santa Rosa Junior College ■ 

Dr. Ralph Prator, President, San Fernando Valley State College 
Alice M. Rose, Chairman, Junior College Coordinating Council, California 
Federation of Teachers 

Dr. Edward Simonsen, President, Bakersfield College 

Mr. William P. Smith, Jr., California Junior College Faculty Association 

Dr. RobeU; E. Swenson, President, Cabrillo College 

Dr, James Thornton, Jr., San Jose State College 

Dr. Emil O, Toews, Chief, Bureau of Junior College Education 
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